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> ing forward. Each chapter is made up of three parts: 
- an account for the pupil to read, a summary to study, and 
’ afew leading factsto memorize. The reading portionis as 
- interesting as any story to the child, whose attention is held 
by accounts of the life, customs, legends, and industries 
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merous maps. 
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Prompt! 


Fair! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 

Ithank you for your excellent services ir filling my posi- 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 

From a Connecticut teacher :— 

I thank te for your interest im locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
I am enjoying my work here in the-——— School as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 

From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
= nage in accordance with your motto, ‘Prompt, Courteous, 

air.’ 

From a New Hampshire teacher :— 

Iappreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly found your agency superior to any 
other with which I registered. 

From a teacher of a large private school :— 

lam ve lad to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 

Numerous calls come to us every monthin the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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The School Efficiency Series Edited by Paul 
H. Hanus. 

Vol. |. HOW NEW YORK CITY ADMINIS- 
TERS ITS SCHOOLS. By Ernest Carroll 
Moore, LL. B., Ph. D. Introduction by Paul 
H. Hanus. 350 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50 
postpaid. 


C. H. Johnson, Dean of the University of Kansas, 
writes: ‘‘The whole undertaking carried on by 
Professor Hanus and his associates in analyzing 
every phase of the New York City school system 
is perhaps one of the most noteworthy undertak- 
ings in professional education of the century. The 
volume is made additionally valuable because of 
the introduction by Professor Hanus which de- 
scribes the whole undertaking of which Mr. Moore’s 
contribution is one-tifth. I believe the volume pub- 
lished by the World Book Company will constitute 
a valuable addition to a-schoolman’s professional 
library.” 

Vol. Ii. STANDARDS FOR INSTRUCTION, 
COU RSES OF STUDY AND SUPERVISION. By 
Frank M. McMurry, Ph. D., with introduction by 
Paul H. Hanus. 256 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50, 
postpaid. 

William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New York 
City schools, writes: ‘‘I know of few contribu- 
tions to the science and art of teaching more stim- 
ulating to thought and invention than Professor 
MeMurry’s very able disquisition on standards.” 


Other volumes in preparation. Write 
for circulars 
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The appendix offers a brief treatment of decimals. Book I andthe ‘‘Complete Arithmetic” con- 
stitute a two-book course of unusual strength. 
review of Book I, drill in common and decimal fractions, and in legitimate short methods; and 
Book Ili, for Grades VII and VIII, reviews and 
completes the subject of percentage. No topical arithmetic has been published with so many 
practical measurements and vocational problems. A chapter on vocational algebra has been 


Leading Facts of American History 


Book II, for Grades V and VI, presents a 


Elementary American History : 4 brief narrative directing the young pupil's attention 
to those persons and events of primary interest and importance in our country’s history. 
(New Edition): An up-to-date rearrangement and 
condensation of the previous edition. Comprehensive fact-grouping, special references, chron- 
ologies, and many new features in text and illustrations make the book distinctive in its line. 


The Blodgett Readers by Grades: Conversational in style and carefully graded, these 
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A vision is not a dream, and a dream is not a 
vision. They are at opposite extremes. You 


dream before you are awake, you have visions 


when you are most keenly awake. In dreams and 


visions the mind is free from the entanglemeat 


of the senses. In dreams you are going into the 
entanglement, in visions you are coming out of 


them. 


HIGHWAY VISIONS. 
There are highway visions, as there are byway 
visions. Music has great highway visions— 
visions in statesmanship and religion. Sixty 


years ago Denmark was a little country in one oi 


the world’s byways. It was beaten into insensi- 
bility and left to die by the way-side. Lest the 
little one should come to, she was stripped of 


anuch of her territorial belongings and was buried 


beneath a national debt that was sure to suffocate 
her. That was sixty years ago} but she did awake, 
was shocked to see that her young men had been 
foully murdered in war, and swore vengeance 
upon all Europe for standing by and permitting 
such inhuman treatment. She has her revenge, 
for Denmark is to-day the most prosperous 
country in all Europe. Her revenge is not m 
carnage, but in the envy of all her rivals. She ‘%s 
ithe one country in which all her people are pros- 
perous and happy, the one country whose people 
go nowhere to better their conditions. 

How has she done this? Largely through na- 
tional recreation and music. She is the one pros- 
perous nation, none of whose young men and 
women go to Berlin or Paris for fun or frolic. 
The one nation that does not pay fun money to 
entertainers of the vicious sort; that does not 
waste its substance in riotous sporting. The one 
nation whose daughters the vice commission cai- 
not find in America. 

Denmark has given its children for sixty years 
a supreme relish for its own new games and songs. 
The people actually love their rural recreation 
and national songs. 


MUSIC IN WAR AND RELIGION. 
In war, every nation depends upon music. The 


South will never forget the comfort and joy that 
“Dixie” brought to the camp-fire, and the North 


will long remember what “The Battle Hymn of _ 


the Republic” meant to the boys in blue. 
Every great religious popular triumph has made 
‘the most of songs. Wesley gave the world one of 
‘its noblest and most exuberant religious sect 
through a new hymnology. He made a religious 
mob into a world-renowned church through 
“Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” and Toplady kept 
‘multitudes from deserting the time-honored 
‘churches through “Rock of Ages.” 
Moody had his Sankey. 





THE ViSION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


A. E. WINSHIP 
[Address in Chicago, April 22, 1912, National Federa-tion of Music Clubs.] 





I do not know how many have heart failure 
when anyone says “Utah,” but whatever tie 
prejudice, no one questions the fact that under 
intense national and international prejudice the 
Utahans have survived wonderfully. To-day one 
little county in Utah has in the world’s arena 
some of the best artists, sculptors, singers, and 
instrumentalists in America—more, probably, 
than any state of ten times its population. In Bos- 
ton, alone, last year, Utahans won the highe:t 
prizes in sculpture, musical composition, and on 
the violin. One of the prizes of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs goes to a Utahan. 
From Wesley to Sankey, from Denmark to Utaa 
music has had highway visions of. the noblest 
sort. 


AN AMERICAN NEED. 


America’s future will depend largely upon her 
vision in recreation and music. In their leisure, 
men and women go heavenward or—toward the 
other place. Let America continue to go to the 
large cities for amusement, and it requires no giic 
of prophecy to see the tragedy that awaits her. 
There is no half-way between heaven and ths 
other place, nationally or theologically. There is 
higher statesmanship in giving American youti 
a passionate relish for country life than in revising 
the tariff or modifying the banking system. There 
is a world-wide difference between feeding the 
cities with noble men and women who have been 
developed into manhood and womanhood in the 
country and go to the city for industrial and com- 
mercial leadership, and feeding the city with cal- 
low youth, who have simply stayed in the country 
until they were old enough to get into the city, 
whose craving is for the weakness and vice of 
city life. The country has no mission for the city 
except as it makes the manhood and womanhood 
for the city. 


EDUCATE FOR VISIONS. 

Up to the present time, America has done ab- 
solutely nothing through state or church, and 
little through the schools, toward giving anybody 
in the country visions. We have left visions to 
chance. There has been no science in their cult'- 
vation, no education for their evolution. All this 
must be changed,—is beginning to be changed. 
The school is beginning to teach first how to live 
and then how to get a living, rather than first how 
to get a living and then how to live. The scho®! 
must do all that is required of it in the complex 
age in which we live. 

As many things are being done in education as 
in the application of electricity, but the world will 
not project the good things in education, as in 
electricity. Everybody will vote to supplant ga; 
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street lights with electric lights. “But these same 
people will have a mass meeting to protest against 
modernizing the course of study. In industrial 
matters we send commissions to the end of the 
country to learn of new ways of doing things, but 
educationally, we fairly howl; at,a suggestion that 
we should learn anything educationally from Los 
Angeles or Oregon. All this must change. 


A RELISH. 


The schools must first of all give children a 
relish for education. This is as vital as is appe- 
tite to digestion. It was a dyspeptic multi-million- 
aire who said he would give $100,000 for the ap- 
petite of a boy who was eating an apple rescued 
from a garbage barrel. You can no more scoid 
a child into a relish for knowledge than the Scot- 
land Yard can make Mrs. Pankhurst eat. 


FUNDAMENTALS. 

The school must teach fundamentals. Arith- 
metic is fundamental, but two-thirds of arithmetic 
is not fundamental. There are fundamentals in 
drawing, music, civics, personal hygiene, domestic 
science, manual training, and many other things 
as well as in reading and writing, but neither the 
relish nor the fundamental is education. They 
are merely the ante-room in which the child is 
prepared for initiation into school education. 


REAL EDUCATION. 


The school’s great mission is to give the child 
a vision of real life, of the signs, signais, and pass- 
words of our exceedingly complex life. He need 
not take the whole thirty-two degrees, but he 
must, at least, take three degrees, one for health, 
morality, and culture, one for efficiency in indus- 
trial, social, and civirs life, and one for the enjoy- 
ment of nature, of other people, and of himself. 

All along the line music plays an important 
part. It gives a relish to school life. It is as im- 
portant to have music in the school as it is to have 
clean windows, adequate ventilation, and sanita- 
tion. A half-day in school without music is like 
a face without a smile, or a desert landscape. 
Music breeds optimism as absence breeds pessi 
mism. Music in school lends zest to intellectual 
effort. 

Music is essential to the enjoyment of nature, 
of our associates and of ourselves. A relish ior 
the study of nature demands sentiment as much 
as science, demands poetry as well as _ prose, 
love as well as research. 

To appreciate music, vocal and instrumental, 
raises one in the social scale as definitely as does 
skill in dress or propriety in manners. Not to be 
intelligently appreciative handicaps one seriously 
in social life. There is no reason why nearly 
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every person ‘cannot ‘be appreciative of good 
music, if he is exposed thereto early and persis- 
tently and has his attention wisely directed toward 
it. The Victor and the Victrola have unstopped 
the ears of a multitude of young people. Literally, 
actually deaf children are given)the musical effect 
of a great composition by vibrations through the 
Victrola, and vast numbers of pupils have a reve- 
lation of the possibilities of music. I hope it is not 
sacrilegious to say that it comes very near to be- 
ing the fulfillment of the prophecy, “Then shall 
the ears of the deaf be unstopped.” 

3ut the great mission of the appreciation of 
music is the contribution it makes to the enjoy- 
ment of one’s self. The school must not forget 
that one of its highest purposes is to make one 
happy—though alone. 

Music has its visions along the highways of life. 
Fabulous fortunes are made by men and women 
who can compose or render music, but the musi- 
cal by-ways are more significant than the high- 
ways. 

There is applause in the highways, 
human touch is only in the by-ways. 

In the by-ways of life more visions come 
through music than in any other way. The pu>- 
lic schools can do much, They must do much, 
but all teachers of music can and must do much. 


SCHOOL CREDITS FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
MUSIC. 

_ Few things are more urgent than that the pub- 
lic schools appreciate how much private teachers 
can do for public school pupils, and pupils in the 
upper elementary grades and in the high schools © 
should be given full credit for all achievement in 
music, whether the lessons be in school or out. Ix 
is every way important that credit should be given 
in school for proficiency in any science or art for 
which there is taste and talent, provided it is 
heightened by education along that line. Back of 
this lies the uncompromising stand that no child 
shall be made to suffer in the matter of promo- 
tion because he is not proficient in any subject 
for which he has neither taste nor talent. The 
child’s promotive standing shall not be affected 
by any phase of any school subject, a knowledge 
of which is not essential to his progress. 

After the minimum essentials have been accom- 
plished a child’s significant standing in his class 
should be estimated by whatever he is making of 
his talent and power in school or out. Music is 
already widely recognized as a subject for which 
credit may be given, even if studied out of school 
and credit should be allowed as a substitute for 
some subject in which he has no talent and in 
which he can gain no power. 


but the 





yo 


Keep pure thy soul; 


tins 


Then shalt thou take the whole 


Of delight; 
Then, without a pang, 


Thine shall be all of beauty whereof the poet sang— 
The perfume, and the pageant, the melody, the mirth 
Of the golden day, and the starry night; 


Of heaven, and of earth. 
Oh, keep pure thy soul! 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 
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WHAT AN AMERICAN COLLEGE CAN LEARN FROM A 
: MISSION COLLEGE 


SIDNEY 


When college men individually or collectively 
have reached the plateau from which they can 
look down with a little indulgent smile upon all 
the world, they have reached a most dangerous 
eminence. This is hardly an original thought, to 
be sure. We have known it almost as long as 
we have known that tw@ and two make four. Bu‘ 
many college men, some colleges as a whole, ig- 
nore the platitude. I, myself, am a member of 
an old college, one which justly prides itself on its 
brilliant pedigree, and I believe there is a danger 
among some of its members of reaching that dan- 
gerous eminence where there is nothing more to 
learn. 

Recently I have spent several days at a famous 
mission college, and have consequently had a 
good opportunity to compare the two institutions. 
There is no need of mentioning the names. My 
own college is no more blasé than the average 
American college, and the one I have been visit- 
ing is no fresher than the average mission collcge. 
The difference between these two and between 
any two similarly classified is the difference be- 
tween the blasé and the naive. At least those 
are the best terms I can think of to describe i. 
The blasé collegian takes a lanquid interest in 
some parts of his curriculum and a rather more 
active disinterest in other parts. He smiles faint!; 
at the childish eagerness with which some men 
(usually foreigners) seek after truth and knowl- 
edge. He smiles at their high ideals and their 
naive enthusiasm. He knows in his superior way 
that they will soon get over it. He felt that way 
once himself, he muses, but the thought contains 
no particle of sorrow that the feeling has changed. 

Ask yourself, you college man of Harvard or 
Yale, or Princeton, or Dartmouth, or any other 
old established college, if you do not at times fall 
into that conceited way of thinking. Do you not 
rather condescendingly smile at the college man 
who persists in the old ideals which he learned at 
home or in Sunday school (here the smile 
broadens)? Do you not mentally turn up your 
nose at the very mention ‘of a mission college, 
where, in a marked degree, these high ideals 
exist, and this childish eagerness is to be found? 
Is there anything you would detest. quite so much 
as to be thought unsophisticated? 

Laying aside the catechism let us seek for illus- 
trations of this difference between the old college 
with a pedigree and the new mission college with 
a name to make for itself. Take, for example, 
the matter of study. Now a man who can go to 
a higher institution of learning goes there, sup- 
posedly, with study as his primary object. 

“Yes, but not to be a bookworm,” says almost 
any collegian of the blasé type. 

The interruption requires us to define the term 
“bookworm.” The interrupter would have us be- 
lieve that a bookworm is a man who becomes so 
absorbed in studying that he cannot train his 
books to give way quickly and readily at all times 


A. CLARK 


to anything that may seem more attractive. 
There is a terrible danger, he thinks, lurking near 
every man who has bookworm propensities, a 
terrible danger of missing the real college life. 
The elusive sprite commonly called college life 
must not be lost sight of. He, for his part, never 
lets his studies interfere with his regular college 
course, and he prides himself over his excellent 
control. The biggest thing in his course must, in 
these days, be athletics. His principal duty is to 
support his football team and he accepts the duty 
mantully. He is urged to it by all his fellow stu- 
dents, by impassioned editorials in the weekly 
college paper, even by some of the professors who 
seek popularity. Sometimes a whole college is acl- 
journed to attend a football game in a distant 
place and every loyal son, whether or not he can 
afford the time and money, must go somehow or 
other, In such an atmosphere study is neces- 
sarily more or less incidental, the college’s nomi- 
nal raison d’étre, 

Contrast with this the attitude toward study 
shown in this mission college which I have in 
mind. It is a great American college in a foreign 
cotintry, and in its enrollment more than a dozen 
nationalities and nearly as many religions are 
represented. In all this cosmopolitan mixture 
there is evident a Wonderful freshness and eager- 
ness. Every student is there to learn. He burns 
for knowledge, and he is not ashamed to show it. 
Very often he is there only because of great sacri- 
fice on the part of his parents. Very often he is 
working his way along. But rich or poor, Moslem 
or Christian, or Druse or Jew, he is there first and 
foremost to learn. His attitude would be smiled 
at by many a sophisticated American as a phe- 
nomenon interestingly childish. 

I attended a chapel exercise in this college and 
could not help comparing it with those of my own 
college. With what a will the polyglot students 
joined in singing one of our own gospel hymns in 
our own language. No one was ashamed to sing 
a simple hymn, and the volume was tremendous. 
A song leader at an American football game wouid 
have to be a genius to get more volume or enthu- 
siasm from the cheering section in the stadium. 
There were nearly a thousand boys and young 
men in the chapel, and as the capacity was not 
sufficient for such a number some fifty or sixt, 
had to stand up. Yet the silence and attentior 
during a short talk by the president was perfect. 

I thought with considerable shame of the chapel 
exercises at home, of the rattling of papers a4 
books, opened in hasty preparation for the com- 
ing classes, of the hum of whispered corversa- 
tions, of the lazy, careless, irreverent attitude in 
general. I thought of the singing, too, or rativer 
the consumptive little apology for singing, which 
was the best that I and my twelve hundred fellow 
students at home could do—on a hymn. 

However, this mission college does not devote 
itself exclusively to rigorous study and to hym» 








singing. The case is quite the reverse. 


hide is) 


athletics, an 


Every 
§mpelled \fo/enter intéd Sonte fotm) at | 
moreover he cannot buy himself of” 


as men in some countries buy themselvés! dff \oP 


compulsory military service. Athletics Have not 
‘been highly specialized here as in our own coun- 
try. The great mass of students is not allowed 
to content itself with sitting in the grandstand 
and watching its few highly-developed, star 
athletes perform. A game of soccer football 
which I saw there reminded me of college foot- 
‘ball as it must have existed in the days of our 
fathers, when the whole college was divided into 
two teams, several hundred strong, and these two 
tremendous teams prepared for battle. 

The track team of the mission college was con- 
spicuous for its size rather than for its brilliance 
in the matter of records. The man who can run 
a half-mile in 2.10 or a mile in five minutes is 
almost a phenomenon, and no one in the college 
has ever pole-vaulted over ten feet, nine inches, 
but at least the “scrubs” and third-rate athletes 
are not snubbed into inactivity. 

The absence of fraternities here afforded a 
chance to study the problem which is now per- 
plexing so many American colleges. I certainly 
would not condemn fraternities without a trial. 
I am too fond of my own for that. The fratern‘ty 
problem must be fought out in each college for 
itself. But I could not but wonder whether the 
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freshness and eagerness for learning shown iu 
is} Mission ‘college would notrapidly diminish 

a system of secret societies, such’as exists in my 
bf college, were to be introduced here. Where 
a freshman is taught to.look upon it as the great- 
est necessity of his first year to make a big frater- 
nity, the importance of study is somewhat ig- 
nored. In my own college reliable statistics show 
that the standard of scholarship of non-fraternity 
men is considerably higher, on the average, than 
that of fraternity men. We must take man/ 
things into consideration before forming a judy- 
ment based on statistics, but even the most 
cautious judgment cannot ‘fail to draw conclusions 
from such statistics as those. 

It is not my purpose to condemn the old and 
praise the new in college life or elsewhere, un- 
qualifiedly. I am not advocating revolutionary 
tactics. If only the old were as willing to leain 
from the new as the new is willing to learn from 
the old, I should not waste words on such a sub- 


ject. But unfortunately such is not the case. The 
old and tried, particularly, I believe, in college 
life, is very apt to become self-sufficient, self- 


satisfied, and blasé. The old college, if it would 
live and justify its existence, must be willing to 
learn from the new. Nay, it must make a con- 
stant effort to keep itself fresh and new in spirit, 
even at the cost of sacrificing some of its con- 
ceited self-complacency. 


——-~ == 
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BY THE WAYSIDE—(V.) 


EMIL STANTON 


The little three-room school in the village of 
Judsonville considered itself very much alive an‘ 
up-to-date. The village of Judsonville took great 
pride in this and in everything else that tended to 
enhance its own‘glory. Is not such a pride com- 
mendable? Then let us not smile at the Judson- 
villians. ‘Parents’ meetings” had grown into a 
fixture, and the speeches that were unwound for 
the uplifting of the community, from the platform 
of that little assembly room, would have been a 
eredit to a professional orator from the outside 
world. Such expressions as, “Co-operation is ai 
essential to the welfare of a community,’ “United 
we stand, divided we fall,” “The public school is 
the: bulwark of the nation,” and “There are two 
sides to this great question, the teacher and the 
parent,” were plentiful, and delighted the enthu- 
siastic audiences, 

Really those “parents’ meetings” were ideal in 
that they brought together the “two sides of the 
question, the parent and the teacher,” and pro- 
moted the social welfare of the village. Bountiful 
basket dimners were always served, and fortunate, 
indeed, was the stranger who happened within the 
gates of Judsonville on such an occasion. Hearty 
good will and love. for all mankind prevailed; no 
one went hungry, andthe fragments picked up 
would have gone a long way toward feeding the 
multitude of Scriptural fame. 

It was en one of these gala days that Mrs 
O'Neal, whose husband had taken up his abode 
a “parts unknown,” vowed her allegiance to the 


teacher of the First Primary, and the plan of co- 
operation, in this fashion :— 

‘An’ it’s mesilf that says the same as the gintle- 
man who spake the while. Two sides to ivery 
question, says I. I always tells me byes, I stands 
in wid the tacher. Lickin’ at school spells lickin’ 
at home wid me, Miss Lincoln. Here’s me hand 
on this corporation business, and if me Teddy 
gives you any sass, thrash him as a starter, an’ it’s 
cnesilf that'll be after finishin’ the job when I git 
me hands on the spalpeen.” 

Not many days after there came a collision be- 
tween this same Teddy O’Neal and his. teacher. 

What causes collisions anyway? Orders read 
wrong, reckless driving, train dispatcher off 
guard, and the like, all summed up in the state- 
ment, “Some one had blundered.” Railroading 
has nothing to do with school, do you say? May- 
be not. I don’t know, but I repeat that Teddy 
and his teacher had a collision. There was an 
open switch in the track in the way of a Wash- 
ington’s birthday program, into which both en- 
gines ran at one and the same time. 

Teddy could sing like a canary, but he had pe- 
culiar notions of his own concerning his warbling. 
Miss Lincoln chose him for the solo part in a 
class exercise and began rehearsals, Teddy lis- 
tened. 


“When Georgie was a little man, 
He had a little hatchet,” 


sang the teacher. Teddy grew sullen. Sing he 
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wouldn’t. He gave no reason, but simply said 
that he wasn’t going to do it. Two days the 
teacher and the pupils of the First Primary la- 
vored with him, coaxing and threatening. All in 
vain. Teddy was obdurate. As a last resort, 
Mrs. O’Neal was called upon to “corporate.” 
After the application of the ever-handy strap, 
which seemed to her a proper beginn:ng for her 
argument, she said: “An’ now will ye be good 
and mind the tacher, or is it to an inch of your 
life I'll have to strap ye?” 

“Strappin’ don’t do no good, mother, I can’t 
remember the old song,” sobbed Teddy. 

“Can’t raymimber it? Shame on the likes of 
ye! What fer a man will ye be if ye can’t raymim- 
ber a little thing like that? Do ye git your les- 
sons at all? Tell me that.” 

“Yes, but lessons is different, I have to know 
em.” 

“Different, nothin’! You larn that Garge 
Washington song now as the teacher tells ye an’ 
no foolin’. It’s mesilf that stands by the tacher,” 
and Mrs. O'Neal reached for ‘the — strap 
again. 
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“Mother, is what teacher says always so?” 
asked Teddy. 

“In course, it iS, me bye, tachers knows ivery- 
ihing.” 

“Then I don’t learn that song. Teacher told us 
about George Washington, and said for us to be 
like him. That old song is nonsense, and I don’t 
need to remember nonsense, never, so now.” 

This speech almost dazed Mrs. O’Neal. A 
truce was declared while she conferred with the 
teacher, explaining that it was the “O’Neal blood 
in the spalpeen” that made him so stubborn. 

The Judsonville chimes announced the hour of 
twelve long before the teacher of the First 
Primary slept that night. She was awake in 
more ways than one, and— 

“My country, "tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing,” 
warbled Teddy O’Neal on Washington’s birthday, 
while all Judsonville cheered. 

Two sides to every question?’ Isn’t it just pos- 
sible that sometimes there are three? I don’t 
know. You tell. 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


The School of Education, Chicago University, 
is doing several lines of professional work whici: 
are adding materially to the reputation, influence, 
and attractiveness of the institution, relatively 
and absolutely. The director, Dr. Charles x. 
Judd, has been able to unify the work, to give it 
coherence as well as unity, to give a charm to al! 
features of effort that represent both genius in 
initiative and administrative mastery. 

What Mr. Alderman has done for the person- 
ality of Oregon, Mr. Francis for Los Angeles, Mr. 
Meek for Boise, Mr. Judd is doing for a profes- 
sional educational inSfifiition. He has given an 
individuality of purpose;.a definiteness of aim, a 
freshness and yivacity to pedagogy in action which 
are as refreshing as anything in the educational 
world to-day. 

TRANSFERRING THE EIGHTH GRADE. 

One of these interesting demonstrations is the 
transierence of the eighth grade from the ele- 
mentary to the high school without the slightest 
loss to the achievement in the elementary sub- 
jects and without bringing them too early into the 
high school. 

This distinctly worthy accomplishment has re- 
quired three years for the culmination, but here- 
after the work of the elementary school will be 
completed most satisfactorily in seven years with- 
out raising the age of the seventh grade pupils. 
I have watched the high school recitation of 
eighth grade children»and they are as clear- 
headed, as keen thinking, as alert as any first 
grade high school students whom I have known. 
This has been possible by a skilful study of the 
waste in each grade, especially from the fourth 
grade, of the needless repetition, of the dead spots 
in the course of study. 


Another indispensable feature of the success of 
the plan is the elimination of all artificiality, stilted- 
ness, and perfunctoriness in the freshman work 
of the high school as it is taken by the eighth 
grade. 

Another vital factor in this transference of the 
eighth grade is the refusal to allow any pupil to 
enter the sixth, seventh, or eighth grade from the 
outside. 


RESCUING THE PERISHING. 


Another most fascinating phase of the new 
demonstration of Dr. Judd’s is ‘‘a Class of Fifteen” 
boys of about sixteen, who had left school in the 
sixth or seventh grade with no thought of ever 
going to school any more, and they would never 
have studied more in any conventional school but 
for Mr. Leavitt, with fame East and West as a 
man “who dares” to do the unconventional, 
whom Dr. Judd enlisted in this most noble de- 
parture. These boys are working eight hours a 
day in their class. Think of it! Think of it, ye 
conventionalists who think that a five-hour school 
day was ordained from the Garden of Eden! 
From 8.30 to 12.25 these boys are doing some 
work with their hands, and in the afternoon ther 
study books or about things that are in books, or 
that they think come from bocks. 

They take various kinds of shop work accerd- 
ing to their desire for future efficiency. This may 
be in or out of the shops of the university. Four 
boys are taking electrical courses. They have 
already, in eight months, working four hours each 
forenoon, installed a complete system of electric 
bells for three flats, also three schemes for clec 
tric lighting; drop lights, wall lights; -etc., and 
electric soldering. The course is two years’ and 
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the boys are sure to be efficient, skilful workmen 
so far as they go in electrical work. In the aftet- 
noon the fifteen lads study English, mathematics, 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry, and history, 
which means the history of affairs of value to 
them. English is the English they will need for 
intelligible penmanship, correct spelling by the 
use of a pocket dictionary, and English that is 
simple, direct, and correct in essentials. 

Mathematics means the arithmetic that is im- 
portant for them,so much of algebraas they 
should have to read technical plans intelligently. 
and to solve problems by the. use of algebra. 
Geometry is a working matter purely—the real 
thing and nothing artificial. There is no line 
drawn between elementary and high school work. 
What they are going to find indispensable as 
workmen they get. 

WORKING MEN’S HISTORY. 

No phase of the work with these fifteen boys 
interested me quite as much as Miss M. A. Bes- 
ley’s teaching of history. I found the clas: 
studying the history of labor in America. Thre 
study is in four periods, the Coionial, 1672-178; 
from 1790 to 1860; from 1860 to 1890; from 1899 
to 1913. Miss Besley has mastered this stud}. by} 
the use of the works of such masters as Carroil 
D. Wright, Richard T. Ely, and others, and the 
boys have access to the books she has mastered. 

‘tney have individually made out their ‘aics 
and charts. In the Colonial period they have 
studied Massachusetts; in 1672 laborers’ wages 
were two shillings a day, in 1711 four shillings. 
Ir 1700 a mower received two shillings, a wheel- 
wryglit 2s., a mechanic 2s., a carpenter 1s. 10d. 
In New York, 1672, a laborer 2s. 3d: In Con- 
necticut in 1690 a laborer 1s. 6d. In Virginia iii 
1752 farm laborer 31 cents, a butcher 33 cents. In 
the United States in 1789 carpenters 52 cents, 
boatbuilders 90 cents, shoemakers 73 cents, tail- 
ors 70 cents, blacksmiths 70 cents. 

There was no age limit and no labor organiza- 
tions. 

In the second period in the Eastern and Middle 
states, carpenters in 1790, 60 cents ; 1800, 70 cents ; 
1810, $1.09; 1820, $1.13; 1830, $1.13; 1840 to 
1860, $1.40. 

Laborers, 1790, 43 cents; 1800, 62 cents; 1510, 
90 cents; 1850 to 1860, $1.00. 

Shoemakers, 1790, 73 cents; 1810, $1.00; 1820- 
1860, $1.06. 

Printers, 1800 to 1860, from $1.35 to $1.45. 

There was no age limit and no labor organiz-- 
tion. 

From 1860 to 1890 Eastern and Middle state; 
farm labor, 1860, $1.01, for eleven hours; 1550 
$1.31 for ten hours; 1890, $1.50 for eight hours 

Blacksmith, 1860, $1.69 for eleven hours; 188), 
$2.28 for ten hours; 1890, $3.31 for eight hours. 

Printers, 1860, $1.75 for eleven hours: 18o\., 
$2.18 for ten hours; 1890, $2.50 for eight hours 

Carpenters, 1860, $2.03 for eleven hours; 1830, 
$2.42 for ten hours; 1890, $3.50 for eight hours. 

Shoemakers, 1860, $1.70 for eleven hours; 1880, 
$1.76 for ten hours; 1890, $1.98 for eight hours. 

Paper mill operators, 1860, $1.17 for eleven 

hours; 1880, $2.79 for ten hours; 1890, $2.90 for 
eight hours. 
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Cotton mill operators, 1860, $1.03 for eleven 
hours; 1880, $1.40 for ten hours; 1890, $1.60 for 
eight hours. 

Age limit was practically unknown prior to 
1890, and labor organizations played no importart 
part in the sense that they have since. 

The fifteen boys have just begun a study under 
Miss Besley of occupations, wages, hours per dav, 
age limits, and labor organizations at 1900, 1905, 
and 1910. 

Practically every boy is the son of 4 wage 
earner, and every one of them expects to be a 
wage earner, and this history appeals to hin, 
arouses his interest, gives keen relish to school 
life. 

These boys have already made a complete 
study with maps and charts of the development of 
the water system of Chicago and of its sewer 
system, with the evolution of each. This is a 
masterly treatment of history as it has been ae- 
veloped in Chicago in seventy years. 


RESEARCH WORK. 


The graduate students of education under 
Dr. Judd’s direct leadership are studying educa- 
tion in the Middle West as it has never been 
studied, as it would never be likely to be studied 
in any Other institution. Each student studies ex- 
haustively some phase of education. Thus far 
they are studying phases of secondary education 
and collegiate education only. 

I had the privilege of going over several of 
these studies as they have been made bv the-e 
graduate students or by Dr. Judd with their as- 
sistance. We hazard nothing in saying that the 
School of Education is doing for the cause of edu- 
cation in the Middle West a service such as has 
not only not been done for this section but such 
as has not been done for New England or New 
York even. 

The School of Education is setting a standard 
that will require readjustments in even the best 
educational studies of the East. 


——_—__—_——-#--@ -0-@-0--@ -0- 
SCHOOL REGISTER, ADIEU 


From time immemorial the school register has 
been an indispensable adjunct of any well organ- 
ized school. Hereafter it will not be found in any 
well organized school. It has gone to keep com- 
pany with the tallow candle, the thorough-brace 
stage, the “one-hoss shay,” and other curiosit‘es 
of our grandfathers. 

The card index has supplanted it. When a 
child enters the public school, at the very bottom 
even, he is enrolled on a card ruled for all vital 
and otherwise important statistics. That card 
follows him from grade to grade till he leaves 
school, even to graduation from the high school, 
and then it is put in cold storage, so to speak, and 
will be ready to function if any facts about him 
are needed when he is forty, fifty, or sixty. 


——- == 
> — > 





A fine sentiment is this of Helen C. Putnam, 
M. D.: “The surest prevention on the largest scale 
is to develop through public schools potentia: 
fathers and mothers with wholesome bodies, 
minds, and ideals.” 
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CONSOLIDATED OR Ho 


District school or consolidated school? Which 
is the better type for country children? Without 
hesitancy most people would say: “The consoli- 
dated school, by all means.” They would, at any 
cate, if they have been reading the mass opinion 
in favor of consolidation offered by the educa- 
tional press. But all this is in the fog of mere 
opinion, says Dr. Ernest Burnham in one of the 
Columbia University contributions to education, 
in which he deals with the question of rural edu- 
cation in the modern scientific spirit.* 

There is little ground for all this enthusiasm 
over consolidation as the Utopian solution of 
rural education, one may conclude from Dr. Burn- 
ham’s study. His investigation covered four 
townships in Kalamazoo county, Michigan, where 
ihe district school is the unit, and four townships 
in Trumbull county, Ohio, which have had con- 
solidated schools as long as almost any section 
west of the Alleghanies. Every bit of data which 
could have any economic or social significance 
“in these counties is gathered in Dr. Burnham’s 
thesis. In fact, he has gone into the life of the 
counties so carefully and in such detail that one 
wonders how he ever did it in a year, and some 
of his figures deal with phases of life which few 
students would have the patience and tact to 
collect. 

The conclusions and constructive. interpreta- 
tions he offers after such a study are naturally of 
more than passing interest. 

In matters of maintenance the baiance is, as 
might have been expected, in favor of the town- 
ships where the schools have been consolidated. 
The inequalities of the tax situation in district 
school townships is forcefully illustrated. Tax re- 
form could be accomplished, Dr. Burnham adds, 
by making the township the unit for taxation and 
administration regardless of whether or not the 
schools were consolidated. 

Eliminating care and upkeep, transportation, 
and high school instruction, it appears that the 
district schools paid a per capita of approximately 
$16 and the consolidated schools paid practically 
$10 per capita, for elementary school instruction. 

But when the heads of families were questioned 
as to their opinions on the results of the school 
service the percentages of satisfied and unsatisfied 
patrons were the same in the district as in the 
con$olidated school townships. The miscella- 
neous remarks strike no common outstanding 
objection to either type. For the district schools, 
the objections related chiefly to the officers, 
teachers, general conduct of children and the 
curriculum. For the consolidated schools, ob- 
jections are raised to the length of school day, 
‘distance, and waste of time, spread of diseases, 
and the effects of the long ride on frail children. 

As to the educational and professional qualifica- 
tions of the instructors in the two types of schools, 
the balance is again slightly in favor of the larger 





* “Two Types of Rural Schools, with Some Facts Showin 
Eeonomic and ial Conditions.” By E: nest Burnham director o 
the department of rural schools, Western Michigan Normal 
Sebeoi. Published by Teachers’ College, Columbia. 129 pp. Price, 
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unit. The tables show that the median years of 
educational preparation for district school teach- 
ers is twelve; and for teachers in consolidated 
schools, 12.9. As for professional preparation, it 
appears that, eliminating the teachers. of second- 
ary grades, teachers of district grades have had 
approximately two years of experience and one 
year of normal school instruction; and the teach- 
ers in the consolidated schools have had approxi- 
mately three years of experience and one-half 
year of normal training. The age of the teachers 
in district schools averaged twenty-two years, of 
consolidated school teachers almost twenty-four 
years. “Stimulation to growth by effective super- 
vision is missing from both types of schools.” 
The effect of the two types on the pupils is pe-- 
haps as vital a test as any comparative test can 
be. In speaking of the lesson to be drawn from 
his age-grade index, Dr. Burnham says: “The far 
better showing made by the district schools in this 
respect is directly related to the nearnessof these 
schools to the homes and the earlier entrance of 
small children. ... The incidental. instruction 
which a child gets by listening to higher grade: 
recite is also an aid to many district school pupils. 
Where the morale of the school is high, the wider 
diversity of interest and the larger unity of pro- 
gram of the district school may add a stimulus.” 
In figures of attendance it is evident that trans- 
portation increases regularity and establishes 
punctuality. “When the percentages of over 
ageness in district schools are considered in con- 
nection with the foregoing facts of very poor at- 
tendance, it seems certain that many district 
school children must be completing their grades 
in less than seven months of actual attendance.” 
In the matter of recitation periods Dr. Burnham 
has figures to show an immense advantage on the 
side of the district school children, and he con 
siders the district school program in many ways 
superior to that of the consolidated school. 
“Which type of instruction,—that typified in 
Table XLVII (district), many grades with a few 
pupils in each grade with a short and sharp reci- 
tation period and a long period of pretty much 
self-directed out-of-class activity, in the presence 
of a.lively variety of life in the actions of a group 
of children ranging in age through the whole 
elementary school period; or that imperfectly 
typified in Table XLVIII (consolidated), two 
grades in each room, a large group of pupils in 
each grade, a long recitation period, a less long 
but more consciously directed period of out-oi- 
class activities in the presence of necessarily much 
less wide scope of life in both words and actions— 
which of these types gets the best results for the 
children, is not settled by the unscientifically es- 
tablished concession of superiority to the graded 
type, which is common among educators... . 
The writer feels free to say that in the light of 
both research and experience the whole school 
type, if it may be so designated, is, in sc far as de- 
veloping life is concerned, the better type for 





“Continued on page 524.) 
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MARY ELLASON COTTING 


The pictures to be used this month are, with 
one exception, the work of modern artists, and 
are to serve as aids in further strengthening 
the ability to recognize the character- 
istics of the various classes, and to distinguish the 
schools of painting to which belong the pictures 
previously considered. 





WIDE AWAKE- J. Adam 
The first study will be the animal picture en- 


titled “Wide Awake” (J. Adam, a German who 
lives and paints in Munich). 

The younger children may be 
asked: Do you like this picture? 
Are these pussies like the pussy 
you have at home? What kind 
are these? Why do you think 
these are not Angoras? Are 
they as useful, or more so, than 
Angoras? Where are these 
common pussies? How came 
they there? Who do you sup- 
pose made that comfortable bed 
for them? Should we take good 
care of our pussies? What do 
they do for us? Yes, they make 
good friends, as well as clear the 
house of mice. Are these kittens 
large enough to wholly take care 
of themselves? Where may the 
mother be? What are they look- 
ing at, or are they listening? 
Will they run to meet their 
mother when they hear her com- 
ing? \Why not? What will she 
perhaps bring to them? Yes, a 
live mouse; you know she must teach 
them how to manage a live mouse so 
that it cannot escape after it has _ been 
caught. She will make those kittens work 
hard, and then they will clean their faces and paws 
and snuggle down to rest. Encourage the telling 


of facts and stories of pussy-cat character and 
life, and emphasize the human’s duty toward them. 

An analysis of the picture may be developed 
with the older pupils much in this way: Of what 
is this a picture? To what class does it belong, 
then? What has been used as a background? 
How does it bring the animal group into relief? 
Are the kittens in natural positions? Is it a well- 
balanced picture? Why? In ar- 
rangement are all parts true to 
the natural life of the animal rep- 
resented? Does the picture sug- 
gest any quality other than of a 
physical nature, or is it simply 
the representation of a group of 
pretty animals? 

This picture, like all of this 
German artist, is instinct with 
the alert, amusing, watchful 
characteristics of his models. 
Encourage the telling of stories 
about pussies, and emphasize the 
fact that they have rights to 
which people should give atten- 
tion. Compare this picture with 
those of S. J]. Carter, noting simil- 
arities and dissimilarities, Decide 
whether ornot one workerdisplays 
better methods than the other. 

The second picture will be the 
portrait of “The Children of Charles II” (An- 
thony Van Dyck, Antwerp, 1599—London, 1641). 

While placing it ask the younger pupils: Who 





THE CHILDREN OF CHARLES I1.—Anthony Van D,.ck 


do you suppose these children are? Would you 
like to know their names? (Prince of Wales, 
Princess Mary, and Duke of York (“Baby 
Stuart”). Do they look as if they were fond of 
and kind to one another? How do you suppose 
they spend their time? Do you like their cloth- 
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ing? Would you like to be, dressed in, the same 
way’ No, you would not be as comfortable as 
you are now while at play and at work. Why 
do you think the dogs are there? What kind 
are they? Do they look as if they were kindly 
treated? How did it happen that this portrait 
was painted? Don’t you suppose their father, 
even though he was a king, loved his children 
so much that he wished for a picture of them 





IN THE FIELDS.--A. H. Dieffenbach 


just as any other father might? The artist knew 
exactly how to make children look happy and 
real, because he loved them, so these little royal 
folks stand there like any other small people with 
their pet dogs close by them. 

With the older children discuss the composi- 
tion thus: Background is what? Why used? 
Undoubtedly the heavy drapery, rich in coloring— 
for it must be remembered the originals of all the 
pictures which have been studied are painted in 
splendid colors—made the most appropriate back- 
ground for the children in their quaint costumes. 
Then, too, simplicity must be the keynote for the 
background of portraits, especially those of chil- 
dren. No one knew this better than Van Dyck. 
Notice physique and personality, manner of posing 
and grouping of the children. It is all dignified, 
yet childlike, for Van Dyck had a special genius 
for making his child characters lifelike. He must 
have enjoyed his task, for there is always a touch, 
the envy of other artists, which 
only he who loves his art, not 
only with the love of a genius, 
but of a human, can give. 

This artist, though of Flem- 
ish origin, and believing in the 
traditions of the Flemish school 
of painting, nevertheless by 
residence in England caught 
the spirit of that country and 
people, and manifested it so 
wonderfully in his work he be- 
came popular with the 
many with. . which. he 
in contact. 


very 
classes 
came 
As the spring advances help 
the younger children to an ap- 
preciation of out-of-doors life 
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by using .“In the. Fields” (A. H. Dieffenbach). 

Question: How many kinds of alive creatures 
can’ you see? What is the man at the back ‘of 
the picture doing? What kind of a place must 
this ber How do all these tame animals happen 
to be away from the barn yard? Whose pet is 
each? What is it doing? Where have the chil- 
dren been? Did their pets follow them? Where 
were those flowers found? Are they for the 
mother at home? What is: she 
doing? Is that why the oldest 
children are carmg for. the 
others out in the field? To 
whom is the girl waving? Do 
you think they will wait until 
the father finishes plowing and 
go home with him? . Wouldn't 
the children have great fun if 
he let them take. turns. riding 


home on horseback?) What 
will they do when they get 
home? Why do you think so? 


What season of the year must 
it be, then? Let the older pu- 
pils describe the background, 
foreground (which dominant?), 
method of grouping (arrange- 
ment), and use of light and 
shadow. Is it an imaginary 
scene or real? What is the dominant thought? 
Springtime in nature, and of human life; also the 
“joy of the open.” Could the same sentiment 
have been suggested with more simple §ar- 
rangement? (Sheep might have been omitted.) 
A less complicated arrangement would perhaps 
have “made for” a truer standard of workman- 


ship; but the real breath of out-doors 
with the true note of childhood offsets 
anything which might arouse criticism. Com- 


pare this landscape with some of those of the 
old-time painters, and decide which, if any, suggest 
artificiality, or are im any way inconsistent, and 
if the modern artist was influenced at all by the 
work of the earlier period. 

Upon showing the younger pupils the land- 
scape, “Road in the Woods” (Auguste Allongé, 
Paris, 1833, still living), suggest: Let us make 
believe that we are going to spend the day in 








(Continued on page 520.) 





ROAD IN THE WOODS.—Auguste Alionge 
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THIRTY STATES IN THIRTY WEEKS 

During the thirty weeks ending May 2 Mr. 
Winship lectured in thirty states in the union. 
This is a record not easily broken, 

The editing of the Journal of Education is a 
personal delight partly because practically eveiy 
reader of its pages sooner or later hears the edi- 
tor in lecture courses, Chautauqua assemblies. 
clubs, universities, 


women’s colleges, teachers’ 


colleges, normal schools, commencements, na- 
sectional 
clubs, city 
county institutes. This 
two-fold relation to the school people of the 
United States and Canada has a satisfaction that 


is unusual and gratifying. 


tional associations, 
state 


state associations, 
associations, schoolmasters’ 


veachers’ meetings, or 


After .twenty-seven 


years of practically unlimited international op- 
portunity it is not easy to make a new record, but 
it was probably achieved in thirty weeks from 
mid-October to May, during which time Mr. 
Winship lectured in thirty states from Maine to 
the South Atlantic states, from three Gulf states 
to the Pacific coast, in all but one of the Rocky 
Mountain states, in every state bordering on the 
Great Lakes, and in most of the states of the 
Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi valleys. 

In extent of territory and miles traveled, in 
comprehensiveness of opportunity, in number of 
educational institutions visited, in number of stu- 
dents addressed, in aggregate of persons in an- 
diences these thirty weeks in thirty states easily 
break even Mr. Winship’s record, 

All this was merely incidental, 
from an effort to break records, 


did not result 
and not until 
the merest incident led to an examination of the 
1ecord was there any suspicion of what had realiy 
been achieved in these weeks. 
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MISSOURI'S GREAT LEGISLATION 


It is not too much to say that the legislature 
of Missouri passed more desirable legislation this 
winter than any three consecutive legislative ses- 
sions. 

First, it passed a bill changing the age limit so 
that children of five years may come to school, 
and young people of any age may come. 

It has been a tragedy for many homes that there 
could be no kindergarten, legally, in the state. 
St. Louis has been rather defiant and has had 
some kindergartens, and no one has haled them 
into court. There could be no continuation 
schools because of the limit at the other end, but 
now any one of five years of age or upward can 
have school privileges legally. Another bill of 
inestimable benefit to the state provides state aid 
for high schools in consolidated districts. The 
amount is $800, where the valuation is less than 
$300,000 ; $600, where it is between $300,000 and 
$400,000; $400, where the valuation is between 
$400,000 and $600,000; $200 where the valuation 
is $600,000 or more. 

Another important measure provides for free 
textbooks in all the schools of the state, where a 
majority of the qualified voters of a school dis- 
trict so vote. 

Another great advance is provision for consoli- 
dated school districts where there are not less 
than 200 children of school age, and not less than 
twelve square miles in the consolidated district. 

Another vital provision is that every consoli- 
dated high school shall not have less than five 
acres in the school grounds. 

Again, every consolidated high school shall 
have an assembly hall for the meeting of the 
people of the district. 

Again, the state pays one-fourth of the cause 
and equipment up to $2,000 for any one building. 

Again, the state pays for the maintenance of 
such a consolidated high school, $25 for each 
square mile in the district. 

Provision is made for the training of teachers 
for elementary and rural public schools in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades of approved first- 
class high schools in the state. 

Wherever provision is made for such training 
of teachers the state will pay $750 a year toward 
its maintenance. There must be ten or more 
student teachers in the high school before such 
aid may be had. 

Another most important law provides that 
every public school in the state shall be maintained 
for at least eight months in the year, and if the 
district for any reason finds it a hardship to main- 
tvin a school of high standard for eight months 
the state will aid the district in the emergency. 

The legislature of Missouri in 1913 had abso- 
lutely no ‘foolishness on educational questions, but 
deliberately and earnestly sought to do all in its 
power to advance the cause of public school edu- 
cation, This is in delightful contrast with the 
folly of some other states in the Middle West. 


-——_____——_ -0- 9-0 -0--9-e- ____. 





“Silence strike” is what women teachers call it 
in New York when they are married and do not 
own up to it. 
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PEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS 


We recently enjoyed the spirit and devotion 
of the delegates to the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs in Chicago. It was an unusual 
privilege. This is not a large body of people that 
comes together, but it represents a large number. 
It is wholly a delegate convention, attaining but 
one delegate to each of the 266 federated clubs, 
whose total membership is more than 60,000. 
But there is a definiteness of purpose and signili- 
cance of achievement that are refreshing. 

They hold only biennial sessions, and they are 
most welcome to the cities where they meet, 
more being done for them than for almost any 
other organization. For instance, Los Angeles 
invites them to hold their next meeting in that 
city and accompanies the invitation with an offer 
of $10,000 to be given as a prize for the best 
American opera, which shall be first rendered in 
that city at that time. This year $1,950 was 
given in prizes, and Arthur Shepard’s “The City 
in the Sea,” prize choral composition, was the 
feature of the concert in Orchestra hall one even- 
ing, and Mrs. W. B. Whitley’s operetta for 
school children, ““Hiawatha’s Childhood” (prizc 
composition), was the feature of a concert in 
Studebaker theatre each afternoon and evening. 
This is the third meeting at which substantial 
prizes have been given, and it lends high signifi- 
cance to these gatherings. 

Another feature which gives zest is the report. 
of the achievements of local clubs, which demou- 
strates that musical clubs have missions that are 
patriotic, professional, and altruistic. 

A phase of their effort in many cities is the 
ennobling of public school music, giving it wider 
scope and deeper significance as well as promot- 
ing its universality. 
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LEGISLATIVE RBCORD IN MAINE 


This year’s Maine legislature has just ad- 
journed, leaving a noteworthy record in many 
ways, but in no way was its record more credi- 
table than in the educational field. 

Important and general enactments were the 
act for the state certification of teachers, the 
teachers’ pension act, an act changing the board 
of management of state normal schools, the law 
for the prevention of secret societies in the public 
schools, and enactments relating to more exact 
and uniform accounting of school receipts and 
expenditures. Other enactments provide for the 
election of truant officers by school committees 
and for the return of educational statistics for the 
year ending July 1. The number of school holi- 
days was reduced by omitting New Year’s day 
irom the list, and by providing at the option of 
committees for the observance by appropriate 
school exercises of certain days that were for- 
werly celebrated by the closing of schools. 

Improvements at the state normal schools in- 
cluded a new dormitory at Farmington and pro- 
vision for the partial erection of new dormitories 
at Gorham and Machias. 

But the list of appropriations for the two-yea 
period ending December, 1914, probably tells the 
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story more effectively than anything else. It 
follows:— 

Aid in support of common schools........... $2,966,850 
The encouragement of free high schools...... 254, 
The support and maintenance of the state 
morenel SOR. i ocak takin «coco esicee pcemere 170,000 
New buildings and permanent improvements 
at state normal schools.................«++- 128,100 
Aid) 06) AcuGOmbes ). Ee ic i ccc cee t betes 50,000 
Special aid granted to academies.............. 14,890 
The support of the University of Maine...... 220,000 
New buildings and special courses at the Uni- 
versity Of ‘Maine. (ii. . csi cbse caddies 102,000 
Encouragement of industrial education....... 80,000 
Special aid for common schools in smaller and 
poorer towns ( jon fund)........... 80,000 
The support of schools in utiorganized town- 
ghigg ....c0. sotuceeers TO Oe DELETE EEL 46,000. 
School supervision in unions of towns........ 120,000 
Teachers’ meetings and summer schools...... 7,000 
TORE. 00cccccventebhdiinns pdscckuasnceses $4.228 840 





MICHIGAN PENSION BILL KILLED 

The teachers’ pensions brought on one of the 
last struggles of the session when the conference 
1eport was presented by the committee which 
had conferred with a house committee relative to 
the bill. The House had passed the bill with a 
referendum attached, and the Senate in its turn 
eliminated the referendum clause and sent the 
bill to conference. In the end the bill was killed. 
The teachers of Michigan fought a great fight 
but they were not united in support of the bill. 
It seems to be less and less possible to get united 
action among teachers over pension bills. Some 
teachers in every state prefer to have no pension 
than not to have what they especially want. 
There may come a time when legislatures will dis- 
cover how to make a bill that will be both black: 
and white at the same time. Then‘we can al’ 
have just what we desire. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 

The American Institute of Instruction,—Mr. 
C. T. C. Whitcomb, president—is to meet at 
Bethlehem, N. H., on July 1—4. This is all in 
all the most popular place of meeting for this 
association. It is delightfully restful, there is 
ample hotel accommodation, the scenery is both 
grand and charming, and the excursions are 
unsurpassed in variety -and interest and unap- 
proached in inexpensiveness. When cost of 
railroad fare, hotel expense, and opportunity for 
local excursions are considered there is nothing 
in the country to rival Bethlehem. 

The president has provided a profitable and 
enjoyable program for teachers and _ others. 
Incidentally it may be said that President Whit- 
comb is quite in the program-making business, 
being president also of the Massachusetts School 
Masters’ Club, which requires several programs 
a year. The prosperity of the club is much 
greater than it has been in several years. 
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MOORE FOR HARVARD 
It is most earnestly to be hoped that Professor 
E. C. Moore of Yale will accept the invitation to 
the Department of Education at Harvard, for his 
sake, for Harvard’s sake, and for the sake of New 
England. 
Dr. Moore made a notable record as assistant 
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to Dr. Elmer Elisworth Brown at the University 
of California, and as superintendent of Los 
Angeles he made a record that has never been 
surpassed in this country. He is withal a most 
attractive public speaker and he is as profession- 
ally progressive aS any man in the country. He 
knows every phase of education from the kinder- 
garten to the university and has intelligent ideas 
and deep convictions, especially as to elementary 
and secondary school work. Harvard should give 
him an opportunity which he has not had at Yale, 
and with an opportunity he will achieve results 
from which Harvard will greatly profit. 


——s +o 
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THORNBURG ELECTED 


Z. C. Thornburg, grade supervisor of Des 
Moines, is elected to succeed Superintendent W. 
O. Riddell, resigned, at a. salary of $4,000. This 
has been one of the most strenuous campaigns 
ever waged for the election of a city superintend- 
ent. Mr. Thornburg was the logical candidate 
and his election seemed assured from the first, but 
because of local complications the election 
was delayed for a time. Mr. Thornburg’s 
campaign was waged on a very progressive policy 
for the Des Moines schools, including the ex- 
tension of industrial education, vocational and 
continuation schools, simplification of the course 
of study, rooms for retarded pupils, a detention 
school, an open-air school, and other highly pro- 
gressive features. He was ardently supported 
by many of the most prominent educators of the 
State. 

00 


ARE YOU SURPRISED? 


Superintendent William H. Maxwell, New York 
city, in an address at the annual dinner of the 
Men Principals’ Association recently, said that in 
his opinion the-Hanus reports are responsible in 
part for checking the progress of the school sys- 
tem in New York. 

“This has been the first year in the last fifteen 
in which there has been no great advance in the 
schools,” he said. “This is due in part to the 
Hanus reports. One of the statements of Pro- 
fessor McMurry’s reports set forth the value of 
the teacher's ability to choose the right thing; to 
select the point in a lesson to emphasize. Now, 
if this criterion were applied to the Hanus reports 
I fear they would be weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. 

“These reports have occupied themselves solelv 
with faults. There is nothing in them of the great 
advances of the last fifteen years. The emphasis 
is wholly upon the defects. This has caused in me 
and in every schoolman or woman that I have 
talked with the feeling that may be expressed in 
the words, ‘What is the use of striving, if no no- 
tice is taken of the good work which has been 
accomplished?’ 

“In short, the reports have been a wet blanket 
over the whole educational establishment of the 
city.” 
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The spelling book has apparently come back 
to stay. 
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POOR PITTSBURGH TO TRY AGAIN 


We can see no possible hope of good from the 
investigation now being conducted by seven of 
the most worthily prominent citizens of Pitts- 
burgh. It was the only thing that promised any 
possible relief, so that it was worth trying, even if 
it could avail nothing. Of course if by any chance 
they should advise Mr. Heeter’s retirement for 
the good of the children, regardless of innocence 
or guilt, that would relieve the tension as far as 
he is concerned, but in all probability the hood- 
lum element and the children would continue to 
be just as foolish as ever with the board of edu- 
cation as the target, notwithstanding the fact that 
they are as pure, noble, public spirited a body of 
men and women as there are in the city, which 
shows conclusively that it is not at all a question 
of morals. If they acquit Mr. Heeter by a unan- 
imous vote, bedlam will be let loose, and the 
cleaner their bill of character the worse for him. 
“Away with him” will be the slogan, and the 
jouder and more fierce will be the cry. 
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ELECTION OF WINSLOW 

The unanimous election of Assistant Superin- 
tendent Isaac O. Winslow, as superintendent suc- 
ceeding Randall J. Condon, is a promotion 
that was expected and merited. He knows the 
city and its schools perfectly and is highly ap- 
preciated, widely known, and greatly beloved by 
teachers and pupils. He has appointed Principal 
C. F. Towne of the Thayer Street school as his 
assistant. Mr. Winslow persistently refused to 
be an active candidate for the position and 
treated with supreme courtesy and cordiality 
whoever visited the city as a possible candidate. 
There appears to be universal and genuine satis- 
faction in the thought that the schools are to be 
in charge of Messrs. Winslow and Towne. 


—————_ 0- -0- @-0-@-0- —_______ _.- 
The parcel post carried 150,000,000 packages 


the first three months it was in operation. But 
think how long we had to fight to get it. 


It looks as though there would be an unpre- 
cedented change in the superintendents of smal! 
cities this season. The reason is not clear. 


An English football game drew a crowd of 
more than 100,000. America has merely a toy 
game in comparison. 


A clean school yard is second in importance 
only to a clean schoolhouse. 


The Colorado legislature has just passed a 
good minimum wage bill. 


Chicago is probably the fourth largest city of 
the world. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 


Avoid perfunctory ethical instruction. 


Make teaching as vital as possible. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


ONE WAY OUT. 

The conferences of Secretary of State Bryan 
with Governor Johnson and the California legis- 
lature have resulted in a re-framing of the alien 
land bill in a way to avoid wounding Japanese 
sensibilities and at the same time accomplish 
the real ends in view. As recast, the bill declares 
that “all aliens eligible to citizenship may acquire 
and hold land in the same manner as citizens of 
the United States”; and that all other aliens may 
acquire and hold land “in the manner and to the 
extent and for the purposes prescribed by any 
treaty now existing between the government of 
the United States and the nation or country of 
which such alien is a citizen or subject.” The ad- 
vantage of the new phrasing is that it omits the 
obnoxious words “ineligible to citizenship” and 
that it expressly recognizes the binding force of 
the existing treaty with Japan, and explicitly 
gives the. Japanese everything to’ which, under 
that treaty, they are entitled. 


WHAT THE TREATY GIVES. 


As was stated in this column last week, the 
language of the treaty with Japan is extremely 
guarded and does not gives to the Japanese in this 
country the right to acquire farming lands, which 
is the main point in contention in California. Un- 
der this treaty, the Japanese are permitted to own 
“houses and lands for residential purposes, 
factories, manufactories, and shops’ and to lease 
land for “residential and commercial purposes” ; 
but they are given no privileges as to the owning 
or leasing of agricultural lands and ranches. If 
the Californian legislature had taken the trouble 
to study the treaty provisions earlier, and to 
frame the proposed law with direct reference to 
them, all that it desires to do could have been 
done without violating any treaty obligations and 
without arousing in Japan a resentment which 
will not easily be allayed. 


EUROPEAN PEACE ENDANGERED 


As was indicated in this column last week, the 
obstinacy of Montenegro in persisting in the cap- 
ture and occupation of Scutari has developed into 
the most serious menace to European peace 
growing out of the Balkan war. The six great 
powers acting together have admonished Mon- 
tenegro that its occupation of Scutari has in no 
way changed or modified their previously declared 
policy of retaining Scutari as a part of the new 
Albania; while Austria-Hungary, the power 
chiefly concerned, has addressed a sharp ulti- 
matum to Montenegro, and is making ready to 
force the evacuation of Scutari at any cost. In so 
doing, Austria regards itself as actively executing 
the behests of united Europe; but the other 
powers have not given their sanction to the use of 
armed force, and the spectacle of Austria warring 
against little Montenegro will not be regarded 
with complacency, certainly in Russia. 


THE DEMAND OF THE POWERS. 
There is some ground for the impatience of 


Austria with the delays of the powers. The six 
powers declared formally and collectively to the 
government of Montenegro, not only that their 
decision regarding the delimitation of Albania 
had not been altered by the taking of Scutari, but 
that “the city of Secutari must be vacated with the 
briefest possible delay and must be handed over 
to the European powers represented by the com- 
mandants of the international naval forces lying 
before the Montenegro coast.” If nothing were 
to be done to enforce such a decision upon ob- 
stinate little Montenegro, the European concert 
of powers might as well go out of business. 


THE SESSION OF CONGRESS. 

It is extremely probable that the present Ses- 
sion of Congress will be an all-summer affair, if it 
does not extend over into the fall. This will al- 
most certainly be the case if, as at present ex- 
pected, President Wilson presses for currency 
legislation. The tariff is not something that can 
be rushed through; and if the currency question 
is added, Congress will have its hands full. It 
has escaped general notice that the present emer- 
gency currency law expires by limitation in June 
of next year. This law puts five hundred million 
dollars of emergency currency in the treasury 
vaults, which could be issued in an emer- 
gency upon the security of certain 
specified classes of public bonds. This relief 
has never been resorted to, but it is convenient to 
have it within reach; and some device for meet- 
ing the same need in an emergency must be in- 
corporated in whatever legislation is attempted. 
Unhappily, the present Congress contains few 
men who are competent to discuss the currency 
problem, much less to solve it. 


THE PATERSON LABOR WAR. 


The strike of the 25,000 workers in the silk 
mills of Paterson, N. J., under the leadership of 
the I. W. W., has lasted more than nine weeks 
and has been attended with considerable distur- 
bance. In its later phases, it has taken on the in- 
teresting aspect of a direct fight not merely be- 
tween the mill workers and the mill owners, but 
between the I. W.. W. andthe American Federation 
of labor. The same differences between the older 
and the newer labor organizations which mani- 
fested themselves in the strikes at Lawrence and 
Little Falls have developed at Paterson, and the 
United Textile Workers, representing the Feder- 
ation of Labor, have opened headquarters for the 
enrollment of the strikers. 


CANAL TOLLS DEFENDED. 


It is significant that, at the recent meeting of 
the American Society of International Law, the 
delegates who addressed themselves to the con- 
sideration of the question of the Panama Canal 
tolls were in agreement that the United States 
was within its rights im the action which it has 
taken. Ex-Seeretary Olney took the ground that 
the United States, as owner of the canal, had the 
right to fix such terms as it pleased, and that such 
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PICTURE STUDY— (IX.) 
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these woods. Have you ever been in a place like 
this? What did you do? Could we do the same 
things here? What shall we see? Do you think 
there are any flowers among the bushes, down in 
the meadow, or along the cart-road? What kinds? 
Would they be the right kind to gather for use 
on Memorial day? Enlarge upon each and all 
doing something towards the preparation for 
May 30. 

Let the older pupils compare this with other 
landscapes into which animal or human forms 
have been introduced. Decide whether the beauty 
is enhanced by such an addition to a landscape. 
Show how the decision should depend upon the 
thought the artist wished to convey. Of what 
does this picture make you think? Have you ever 
walked through the woods when the sunshine 
made leaf patchwork shadows along the way? 
Does the background give the idea of distance 
and that restfulness which comes from freedom 
from being inshut? What is the “feeling” of the 
picture? Solitude, quiet, hardly disturbed by 
small-life noises, and the degree of peace only to 
be gained by coming into close contact with God’s 
wonderworld. Now, do you think the addition 
of figures would be an improvement? No, the 
artist wished it to be realized that somewhere was 
to be found freedom from the world-toil and strife. 
Speak of what must be done to preserve our 
forests, 

The last picture to be studied is “Driftwood” 
(William Edward Norton, Boston, 1843, lives in 
New York city). 

Place it before the younger pupils, asking: How 
do you like this? Encourage everyone to express 
an opinion, as well as to tell about it. Do not 
question. Close the exercise with the telling of 
the story of a peasant woman who lives in a far- 
away land near the sea. While the father is 
away in his fishing boat she has to work hard. 
She’s gathering drittwood (explain) for her fire. She 
looks old and cross, but you cannot judge by looks 
altogether, for this woman is very kind and loves 
her children. She is very tired, for she has carried 
many loads of wood since morning, besides doing 
much other work. 

An analysis should be developed with the older 
pupils. The artist usually paints pure marines. 
How does this differ from a picture of that 
character? Describe the background, What are 
the figures supposedly doing? Is the tide high, 
low, or at ebb? (Explain.) Why should they be 
doing such work? Describe the foreground. 
How does it happen that an American represents 
this foreign peasant? Is there any type as 
picturesque here in America? Has the artist thus 
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composed the picture simply to obtain a pictur- 
esque éffect? What dominates—ocean or woman? 
Then doesn’t Mr. Norton intend to tell the story 
of the vigorous, rugged life of a peasant whose 
days are filled with toil? She has not time to idle, 
her load is gathered and she must away with. it. 
There is endless labor for her, to perform, her 
small home to be cared for, the children to be 
looked after, and ever the moods of the sea to 
be. watched that she may understand how it is 
faring with her man, who is away with the fishing 
fleet, and to be properly prepared to meet his 
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DRIFTW OOD— William Edward Norton. 


needs when the boats return. The picture gives 
a feeling of loneliness as representations of the 
sea generally do, for there exists, always a 
mysterious undercurrent of dread of the treachery 
which the great expanse of water may disclose. 
There is hardship, mayhap heartache for those 
who wrest from its depths the means for sustain- 
ing life. It seems as if the artist wished to sug- 
gest all this, and has made the woman the symbol 
of the dogged, unresting force which must be con- 
stantly put forth in connection with all life per- 
taining to the sea, whether it lies smiling in sun- 
shine or frowning beneath dark clouds. 

Motto suggestions: From those already given 
allow the pupils to select such as are applicable to 
these pictures, and require reasons for the choice 
to be given. 


——__—_—_——-0- © -0-@-e--@ 


The rural school is the problem of the hour. Agriculture, domestic science, and 


manual training are the problems of 
Clarinda, Iowa. 


the rural 


school.—Mrs. Sarah Huftalen, 
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GARDENS FOR CHILDREN—(II.) 


PHILIP 


EMERSON 


Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 


Last month, suggestions for gardens at school. 
These exist as means tothe end there may be chil- 
dren’s gardens at every home. The school gar- 
dens present models and supply training; in class, 
methods of work are’set forth and principles are 
formulated. These find application in the home 
gardens each child should own. 

Great progress has been made in the past dec- 
ade in the work. States and the nation have ap- 
propriated funds and provided skilled leadership. 
Experiments have discovered successful plans. 
Children’s garden clubs have been formed. Leaf- 
lets telling how, when, and why have been pub- 
lished and freely distributed. .There is needed 
only the interested local leadership .that shall 
guide the workers from seedtime to harvest. 
Teachers and parents must always supply much 
of this supervision. Until expert oversight by a 
garden teacher is provided in every place, as it is 
now in some, the initiative and responsibility falls 
upon grade teachers. But results in many places 
to-day justify the work. 

Potato clubs, corn clubs, tomato clubs, sweet 
pea competitions; these names signify the suc- 
cessful line of work that has developed. Each 
boy or girl should grow one crop or flower in 
competition with all his fellows under uniform 
conditions, according to specified directions that 
represent the very best methods in agriculture. 
Parents usually cling to tradition; youth is ready 
to adopt the new ways based on scientific investi- 
gations. Stimulated by competition the leaders 
will secure results that surpass those of their par- 
ents. The work thus puts. interest and enthusi- 
asm into culture of the most common crops, and 
leads to a general advance in garden methods 
and output. 

Teachers should write to the extension depart- 
ment of their state agricultural college, asking for 
all the pamphlets it may have published relating 
to children’s gardens and gardening clubs. Pri- 
mary pupils cannot undertake to grow an acre of 
potatoes, but they may secure their three seed 
potatoes or handful of seed corn from the state, 
and plant one row or a few hills with good suc- 
cess. The school garden should supply space for 
one sample planting where all operations may be 
illustrated. The Parent-Teacher Association 
should appoint a visitation committee to aid 
teacher and children ig co-ordinating their work. 
The local horticultural society will supply judges 
and prizes. Persistence will change partial suc- 
cess the first year into an established plan of work 
with enlarging results thereafter. 

Potato clubs, then, for the country; but what 
for the city? Twenty years ago, when the first 
school garden in Boston was a novelty, the writer 
was teaching at the Eliot school, South Natick, 
near Wellesley College. Mr. Hatfield, gardener 
at the celebrated Hunnewell estate, offered to 
supply every child with a little chrysanthemum at 
school close, with a view to an exhibition in No- 


vember. The plan was accepted gladly. Super- 
intendent F. E. Parlin advanced the money to 
provide every child with an eight-inch pot. Di- 
rections for culture were drawn up and printed. 
Parents were interested. In late June the plants 
were given out to all, one to each little tot, one 
to every big boy or girl. In November the neigh- 
boring estate sent their magnificent pots of chrys- 
anthemums, and the children brought all the 
plants that had survived a season’s accidents, and 
had received four months of patient care until 
buds and blooms appeared. The visitors from 
Boston were most interested in the children’s 
flowers and adjudged some specimens remarkable 
for such amateur culture. The income from the 
exhibition returned costs to the superintendent 
and left enough net income to buy several pic- 
tures for the schoolrooms. 

The plan succeeded because it had all the ele- 
ments of the present countrywide success with 
children’s garden clubs. The children had uni- 
form conditions, the plants were alike, the pots 
were alike, directions for all were free and ex- 
plicit. The plan was under expert leadership, and 
it had the hearty support of the teaching force 
and the parents. Moreover, it dealt with a plant, 
the chrysanthemum, that most people in Natick 
were familiar with as seen at its best in several 
greenhouses and frequent homes. Your problem, 
then, is to find what in your locality is the best 
plant for your children’s garden club. Then plan 
the work along lines proved successful. 

Perhaps your, school is in a tenement district 
where recent immigrants are crowding native 
Americans from the schools, and where gardens 
are being replaced by tenement blocks. Whiere 
shall the children grow anything when children 
swarm through the narrow areas between thick- 
set buildings? I note with pleasure the boxes of 
sweet herbs grown in the window sills and porch 
roofs of the homes of many people from southern 
Europe in Lynn. Savory, thyme, and marjoram 
grow successfully, They are ever ready to be cut 
fresh to flavor soup or stew. Get some immigrant 
to tell you just how he plants the seed, the soil, 
the culture; write it out; dictate it to the children 
as a lesson. Plant the seeds at school, and get 
some parent to plant an extra supply. Arrange 
so that all children may secure a box or pot of 
soil. Supply seeds, later the plants if needed. 
Secure the co-operation of parents. Have ac- 
counts of the work and the growth written from 
time to time. Arrange an exhibition of results, 
with prizes. 

In the suburbs of a city, you may plan a quick 
time competition for the spring term for primary 
children with a radish club. It will be all over 
before school closes; all but the interest and de- 
site for more. Buy a half pound of radish seeds, 
one of the short scarlet sorts or the icicle radish. 
Give each.child some two dozen selected large 
seeds. Provide directions based on those in some 
available manual. In this case the seeds should 
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be carefully planted in prepared soil, or in boxes 
of soil if some pupils have no gardens, some two 
inches apart, to allow every seed to mature. If 
planted in mid-April the radishes will be ready 
to be pulled by early June. Prizes should be 
awarded for the best bunch of radishes,—six, 
eight, or a dozen roots to the bunch as may be 
specified. Let your prizes be such as will further 
stimulate garden interest, such as divisions of 
hardy iris plants, seedlings of cabbage plants, 
young strawberry plants, or aster seedlings. Such 
prizes are just what those who have toiled lov- 
ingly over their radishes will truly prize. 

If one grade has a radish club, another may 
have an onion set club. Buy these by the peck, 
tiny onions ; give a dozen to a pupil; they are sure 
to succeed and provide a green relish for the 
family table. If a class has had a year or two of 
garden work, they may succeed with a lettuce 
club, although thinning or transplanting the tiny 
plants with delicate roots is delicate work for 
little folks. Another plant of quick growth, al- 
though of less value, is mustard. Varieties of 
value as potherbs have been developed. They are 
hardy as the weeds from which they sprung, and 
bare children’s handling in thinning. The seed is 
cheap. They recall a recent article in the Youth’s 
Companion for early March, advising that chil- 
dren be allowed to grow new and unusual plants, 
such as the giant Japanese radish and other im- 
portations from other lands. The suggestion is 
well worth a teacher’s attention, even though the 
best garden success has been with everyday crops. 


— 
~~. 





RETARDATION AND ELIMINATION IN EASTERN 
ILLINOIS . 


An exhaustive investigation of retardation and 
elimination in the schools of Eastern Illinois has 
been made by a committee of the Principals’ and 
Superintendents’ Association of that section. 
Superintendent DeWitt Elwood of Charleston, E. 
H. Taylor of the Eastern Illinois State Normal 
schools, and Principal J. F. Wiley of the Mattoon 
high school outlined the results of the study in 
“School and Home Education” recently. 

In general the per cent. of retardation in the 
second grade is about twice that in the first grade 
and thereafter the per cent. of retardation in- 
creases each by from one-fourth to one-third that 
of the preceding year until the end of the fifth 


year. After that the per cent. of retardation 
slowly decreases until the eighth grade. 
In many of the school systems reported 


the per cent. of retardation for boys is higher, 
grade by grade, than for girls by from five to 
twenty per cent. 

All the summarizing graphs given, whether for 
boys or for girls, whether for spring or for fall, 
show a higher per cent. of retardation in the fifth 
than in the other grades. Furthermore, the 
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graphs of the separate school systems show more 
cases of the highest per cent. of retardation in the 
fifth than in any other grade. 

The high per cent. of retardation in the fifth 
grade is probably the cumulative effect of retarda- 
tion in the preceding grades. The law permits 
fourteen-year-old children of fifth grade pro- 
ficiency to be out of school provided they have 
regular employment. A fifth grade pupil must 
be three years above normal age for his grade 
before the law permits him to drop out, while in 
the sixth grade he can quit as soon as he is two 
years above normal age. In the fifth grade, then, 
are not only those who have repeated one year 
each but also the chronic repeaters who have lost 
two, three, or four years of time and there, in the 


fifth grade, their inability to earn promotion keeps 


them until escape is provided by law. 
CAUSES OF RETARDATION 


In speaking of the causes the committee says 
that they found that about half of retardation is 
due to the combined effect of the causes, irregular 
attendance and lack of ability; from eight to 
twelve per cent., late attendance entrance, the 
greater part of which, from misapprehension of 
the term by those replying, doubtless belongs 
under irregular attendance; from eight to fifteen 
per cent. to poor physical condition, only four to 
twelve per cent. to indifference ; unaccounted for, 
fifteen per cent. 

Believing that the use of tobacco by growing 
boys is an important element in their retardation, 
the committee made inquiry as to the number of 
retarded boys known to be habitual users of to- 
bacco. While only about two-thirds of the re- 
plies included this item, the totals show that from 
eight to thirteen per cent. of the retarded boys are 
habitual users of tobacco. 

The per cent. of elimination grade by grade is 
practically constant and about the same for boys 
as for girls. The average per cent. of elimination 
for boys in the efght grades is 19.5 per cent. and 
for girls 19.4 per cent. In the high school the 
per cents. are higher in the first two years, and 
are generally higher for boys than for girls. 
These figures show that 21.7 per cent. of the boys 
and 17.4 per cent. of the girls are eliminated from 
the high school. 

About two-thirds of the elimination in the 
grades is caused by removal. These children are 
not really eliminated from school, as they gener- 
ally enter other schools. The two causes that are 
next in importance are “to go to work” and “ill 
health.” A larger per cent. of boys than girls 
leave to go to work, and a larger per cent. of girls 
leave because of ill health. 

In these schools 2.9 per cent. of the 19.4 per 
cent. of elimination in the grades is caused by 
failure in studies. This cause removes fewer than 
six in 1,000. About seven in 1,000 are said to be 
eliminated because of indifference. 
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Social traditions have alone made classical studies scholastically sacred.—E. C. Moore, 


Professor in Yale University. 
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GEORGE W. HOLDEN 


The Springfield (Mass.)"Republican in an appreciative 
notice of the late George W. Holden says:— 

“Mr. Holden’s death ends a life well worth living. 
Ever since he conceived the idea of the patent book 
cover, years ago, he had been a factor .in business, 
educational, and social life. In 1869, when A. P. Stone 
was superintendent of the city schools, Mr. Holden 
came one day to O. M. Baker, then president of the 
school board, and now president of the G. & C. Merriam 
company, carrying in his hands his first book cover. 
He thought it was good, because it was at once sanitary 
and a preserver of books. Mr. Baker thought so, too. 
He promised to take up the matter with Superintendent 
Stone. The two scrutinized the Holden invention care- 
fully, and then presented it to the board with a recom- 
mendation, and within a few days the Springfield schools 
had placed the first order ever made for Holden book 
covers. Others followed, and the success of the in- 
vention developed speedily, partly through the owner’s 
own personality, but principally through its own merits. 
Since then there have been few changes in the cover. 
It was almost perfect at the start. 

“The book cover, together with the other office and 
school equipment which the Holden company made, 
brought the owner into close relationship with educa- 
tors and other prominent men all over the East. He 
seldom missed attending a great conference of school- 
men, and it was at such gatherings that his capacity for 
attracting men to him and holding them in close friend- 
ship was best displayed. His acquaintance grew always 
wider up to the very day of his death, so that there 
were few public gatherings in any Eastern city where 
George W. Holden could not be among friends. The 
Holden plant was moved to Springfield in 1886, and the 
eity claimed the head of the concern as one of its 
high-minded, public-spirited citizens.” 


<=>+0- 0-4 
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SANE PATRIOTISM IN EDUCATION 


The Daughters of the American Revolution, in 
their recent annual conclave at Memorial Conti- 
nental hall, Washington, April 14 _ to 
21, had good reason to congratulate 
themselves on the commendable work 
they are doing for patriotic education. It 
is not probable that any organized body is con- 
ducting a more varied and valuable campaign in 
this line. Eight years ago, the first national com- 
mittee on patriotic education was formed by the 
D. A. R., and the work during the past three 
years under the able chairmanship of Mrs. Edith 
Darlington Ammon of Pittsburgh, Pa., has taken 
a great leap forward in comprehensive and prac- 
tical enterprise. 

At its inception the patriotic education plans 
naturally centred chiefly about the public schools, 
in which addresses were given, prizes were offered 
for essays on patriotic topics and the like. Pvro- 
tection of the flag and the inculcation of respect 
for our national emblem were also an initial aad 
permanent part of the work. The extension of 
the efforts have led naturally along social service 
lines and towards that impelling work of patriot- 
ism—the training of the immigrant. 

The Connecticut Daughters have led by their 
“guide to the United States for the Italian immi- 
grant” (which has gone through more than one 
Italian edition and also has been translated intc 
Polish and Yiddish), and which explains to the 
untaught newcomer the simple customs and mat- 
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ters of every-day life with which wWé are all fami- 
liar. In addition, the immigrant, it is seen, must 
be informed about*6ur compulsory school, child 
labor, and sanitary laws. 

Along with this important work has gone the 
education of isolated children of southern moun- 
taineers; the safe and sane celebration of lude- 
pendence day, and the institution of the story- 
telling hours for children in schools, homes, play- 
grounds, and libraries as features of a diversified 
and far-reaching program of patriotic education. 

While giving co-operation to the public schoots 
(through prizes for essays and for standing in the 
study of United States history) the D. A. R. pa- 
triotic educators have had their attention called 
to the fact that our public system of education 
(which is being copied by other nations) does not 
“give every child a chance.” The fact that for 
every child who leaves the public school at four- 
teen and one-half years (having completed eight 
years of study) there is another child who has 
failed of graduation is something about wh‘ch 
they are mow concerning themselves, believing 
true patriotic education demands an cqual oppor- 
tunity for the citizens of to-morrow that they may 
be worthy of the land and of the independence 
achieved by our ancestors. 

J. A. Stewart. 





0-0 -0-o-0- 
THE DAWN OF PEACE 
JOHN RUSKIN 
Awake! awake! the stars are pale, the east is russet gray: 
They fade, behold, the.phantoms iade, that kept the 
gates of day; 
Throw wide the burning valves, 
streets be free, 
The morning watch is past—the watch of evening shall 
not be. 


and let the golden 


Put off, put off your mail, ye 
brands to dust! 

A surer grasp your hands must know, your hearts*a bet- 
ter trust. 

Nay, bend aback the lance’s point and break the helmet 
bar; 

A noise is on the morning winds, but not the noise of 
war. 


kings, and beat your 


Among the grassy mountain paths the glittering troops 
increase— 


They come! They come!—How iair their ieet—they 
come that publisl péace! 
Yea, victory! fair victory! our enemies’)and ours! 


And all the clouds are clasped in light, and all the earth 
with flowers. 


Ah, still depressed and dim with dew; but yet a little 
while, 

And radiant with the deathiess rose the wilderness shall 
smile; 

And every tender living thing shall feed by streams of 
rest; 

Nor lamb shall from the fold be lost, nor nursling from 
the nest. 


For aye, the time of wrath is past, and near the time of 
rest, 

And honor binds the brow of man, and faithfulness his 
breast,— 

Behold, the time of wrath is 
shall be, 

And the wolf is dead in Arcady, and the dragon in the 
sea! 


past, and righteousness 
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CONSOLIDATED OR NON-CONSOLIDATED 

RURAL SCHOOLS 

[Continued from page 513.) 
country children. These children live in whole 
homes which produce as well as consume; they 
know about a whole industry and participate in i‘ 
all in thought, if not always in action; they know 
a whole church, if any; they have time to fill in 
by imagination the meagre outlines of govern- 
ment which the local life affords; they think in 
the large terms of nature’s seasons and laws; in 
short, they have a long youth, their life is exten- 
sive rather than intensive; and the district school 
when at its best is a whole school, and it is the 
best type of elementary school yet devised for pur- 
poses of instructing country children for their 
kind of a situation.” 

If we accept these conclusions, there are, as 
Dr. Burnham reminds us, great improvements to 
be made before the district schools can be con- 
sidered really good schools. The township or the 
county should be made the unit of taxation and 
administration; adequate minimum requirements 
of age and preparation must be placed at the en- 
trance of the profession; compulsory attendance 
laws must be really enforced; and finally, certain 
typical rural schools must be maintained as 
models. “The greatest need of the rural elemeni- 
tary school is the revelation that would come 
from such demonstration schools. Rural teach- 
ers should receive this revelation before begin- 
ning their work.” L. L. W. 








DEFECTIVE BOYS AND GIRLS 

Superintendent J. M. Gwinn of New Orleans 
has had the most elaborate study of all defective 
children in a large city that has come to our at- 
tention. It effectually disposes of some popular 
delusions. 

One of these-is the very general assumption 
that because of the use of cigarettes and of per- 
sonal practices boys were much more likely to 
be defective than girls, but there were 1,323 de- 
fective boys and 1,362 defective girls, a difference 
so slight as to be insignificant. The only dis- 
crimination that could be considered important 
is the case of defective vision, in which the giris 
were much more afflicted than the boys. 
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EVANS’ VIEW OF IT 


Linton, Ga., 
Apnil 7, 1913. 





A. E. Winship, Boston, Ma'ss.:— 

Dear Sir: In the Journal of March 27, 1913, you say 
that Oberlin was the first college in the world to grant 
degrees to women, and that the first class graduated in 
1841. 

Evans’ history of Georgia, which we study, says that 
Wesleyan Female College of Macon, Georgia, was the 
first college chartered to grant degrees to women, and 
that the first class graduated in 1840. 

Respectfully, 
Lily King, 
Annie Gay Hitchcock. 
—————————+2-- -# 2-0--9-e-__ —____—_ 


J. E. M., Iowa: After enjoying your Journal of 
Education for the past few weeks, I have come 
to the conclusion that I cannot get along without 
it. , 
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BOOK TABLE 


WEBSTER’S SECONDARY SCHOOL DICTION- 
ARY. Abridged from Webster's New International 
Dictionary. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Company; Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. 
Merriam Co. 1,000 illustrations. 864 pp. 

The launching of a new dictionary into the educational 
world is an event of no ordinary significance. In the 
domain it has aimed to cover, literary, philological, 
etymological, scientific, industrial, biographical, geo- 
graphical, as well as other lines, Webster's Secondary 
School Dictionary is a triumph of dictionary making. 
Bound in buckram of an agreeable shade and of excep- 
tional durability, the book, with its superb, calendered 
paper, its type of rare beauty, legibility, and restfulness 
to the eye, its liberal number of new and effective illus- 
trations, containing many novel features, furnishes a fit- 
ting receptacle for the treasures it contains, and these 
features make it a welcome guide and companion alike 
for the school and the fireside. The book is in no 
sense a revision of any previous work, but is wholly 
new and far more comprehensive than anything  at- 
tempted in any previous abridgment. 

Practically every field of human endeavor finds here a 
recognition, and the completeness and universality with 
which they are compassed leave little to be desired. 
Not only what is needed is forthcoming, but the un- 
expected harvest of recondite facts surprises even the 
casual reader. Apparently, thorough inquiry has been 
made into the sources of words with their changes, and 
their every traceable meaning and significance. Leg- 
endary story, folklore, and fiction, the changes neces- 
sitated by war and conquest, which have helped to 
identify and transform words, the coloring given by 
Biblical lore and from a multitude of other sources, all 
have been laid under contribution. Its treatment of 
etymologies should be specially emphasized. No 
abridgment has hitherto attempted and centainly none 
has given such full and complete etymologies, an essen- 
tial feature of a dictionary, and none has given such 
adequate and discriminatine lists of synonyms. In 
these two respects Webster's Secondary School Dic- 
tionary occupies a field of its own. 

In recent years the province of the dictionary has 
been greatly enlarged, while its vocabulary has been 
increased in amount, range, and inclusiveness. The ad- 
vent of a large number of new scientific words which 
have become the commonplaces of daily discussion, and 
also the newer treatment of English literature have 
compelled recognition of a class of words which would 
formerly have been excluded. This among other causes 
has necessitated the rebuilding of the dictionary manual 
on broader lines. Wihile much of tthe matter contained 
in the unabridged dictionary must perforce be passed 
over in the preparation of a manual of this character, it 
demonstrates how much closer than formerly is the re- 
lation between the two. 

The most cursory examination of this dictionary, for- 
mulated on the newer lines of exploration, also enforces 
the fact that we are entering upon a new era in the 
study of our language. There is absolutely no com- 
parison between this and contemporary dictionary man- 
uals in exhaustiveness of treatment. It opens a new 
world for the student, it answers questions formerly 
demanding large research, saves him an infinite amount 
of labor, and, in short, supplies him with a library at 
hand such as he has hardly imagined possessible before, 
though recognizing its need. 

Without attempting a complete analysis and exempli- 
fication of the plan and scope of this work, or to give 
illustrations of the unique mformation with which it is 
enriched, perhaps a more ready consideration of its am- 
bitious effort will be found in the following condensed 
statements which seem to be thoroughly  substan- 
tiated :— 

“No dictionary manual has so permitted the pupil to 
read understandingly and interpret correctly words 
found in poems of standard authors and in constant use 
for purposes of drill in literature in our high schools 

“Words found in well-known authors like Scott and 
Dickens are carefully defined, though they may seem 
unusual. 

“The standing of these unusual words im current Eng- 
lish ts clearly indicated, showing that the word is either 
archaic, obsolete, or the like and so to be avoided in 
common speech.” 

This merely indicates one of the numerous features of 
interest to be found in this many-sided volume. And 
once more:— 
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“In the definitions the purpose has been to give a 
specific statement accompanied by one or more syno- 
nyms so that the weak mowers of generalization found 
in most pupils will be assisted in securing the real 
meaning of the words.” 

Attention may well be called to the remarkably full 
appendixes of various kinds, such as the Dictionary ot 
Proper Names Both Biographical and Geographical, 
and the very complete lists of Abbreviations and of For- 
eign Words and Phrases. These have been culled from 
innumerable sources, and will be found of inestimable 
value, as are the mames from Folklore, Mythology, 
Literature, Fiction, and The Bible with their careful lo- 
cation and reference, both here and iin the main body 
of the book. Prefixes and suffixes are interesting! 
treated. The definitions throughout, it may be added, 
are so fresh, discriminating, amd yet terse, and are such 
a wide departure from the old perfunctory style of 
meanings, as to prove a revelation. The book is a se- 
ries of gratifying surprises in the long strides it has 
taken in advance of any dictionary for pupils’ use hith- 
erto published. 

No review can more than touch a few salient points 
in a book where broad scholarship, deep research, va- 
ried learning, novel methods, and the profoundest and 
most fascinating interest are so happily joined, and play 
so important a part. ‘ 


OUR NEIGHBORS, THE JAPANESE. By_ Joseph 
King Goodrich, sometime professor in Imperial 
College, Kyoto. Chicago: F. G. Browne & Co. 
Cloth. 12mo. 253 pp., with sixteen illustrations 
from photographs. Price, $1.25 net. 

This is the first volume of a new series to be called 
“Our Neighbors Series.” Professor Goodrich has had 
an unusual opportunity to become familiar at first 
hand with the history and characteristics of peoples of 
other lands. It is his aim in this series to present the 
teader with a simple outline of the thmgs most neces- 
sary to the understanding of our brothers across the 
sea. It begins with the Minhiine story of the creation, 
and gives something of their political history, their 
characteristics, and methods of life, and concludes with 
some account of the Koreans, This volume will be 
followed by others on the ‘Chinese and Filipinos. 


GOBSECK, AND JESUS CHRIST EN FLANDRE. 
By Honore de Balzac. Edited with introduction, 
notes and index by Dr. R. T. Holbrook, Bryn Mawr 


College. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American branch. Cloth. 222 pages. Price, 60 
cents. 


The Oxford French Series, under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Raymond Weeks of Columbia, offers 
as its second production a careful edition of two of 
Balzac’s stories, particularly adapted for second or 
third-year pupils. The text covers about 120 pages, the 
rest of the book being devoted to a sketch of Balzac’s 
life and character and a commentary consisting of copi- 
ous and scholarly notes on both stories. The notes 
not only give a great deal of information in explanation 
of the text, but also call attention to peculiarities of 
style and syntax. Dr. Holbrook has done a good work 
in making these two stories available in satisfactory 
form for American pupils. 


FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS. By Anna Harris Smith, 
president of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
Mass. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 12mo. _Illus- 
trated. 172 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The author’s aim in preparing this new supplementary 
Treader is to develop in children a natural love of ani- 
mals. Mrs. Smith’s official relation to the Animal Res- 
cue League has doubtless furnished her many of the ex- 
periences which she has gracefully woven into story 
form for the instruction and delight of the boys and 
girls. Her stories deal with the friendship of animals, 
their helpfulness to men,—their responsiveness to kind- 
ness, and other kindred suggestions. The author's 
style is simple without being childish. Boys and girls 
of sixteen will read them with relish, as will the children 
from seven upwards. And we are not sure but that 
some folks whose youth is behind them will find them 
entertaining, and bring to mind experiences with their 
own animal pets that will corroborate the experiences 
of the author. The book is also brightened with nu- 
merous pretty illustrations that greatly emhance its at- 
tractiveness. 
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A CATECHISM OF LIFE. By Alice Mary Buckton. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. I6mo. 67 

pp. Price, 50 cents, net. ; 

This little volume, treats of.the problem of life, an 
seeks to lift life owtsofethe unknown and unrecogniz 
matters of which we think and surmise so’ much,.and to 
explain it as far as exif jon is judicious! ' "The work 
naturally falls into the list. of publications on gt 
giene, of which so many are appearing at present. 
author dedicates her work to mothers and fathers chiefly, 
and yet it may be useful to teachers who may have 
to deal with questions of sex-relations. She has many 
useful things to say about physical life, and yet they are 
not very deep things, perhaps because these deep things 
cannot well be committed to the printed page, but must 
rather be the personal communications between parents 
and children. The best thing about the book is not so 
much what the author says, but the deeply reverent 
tone in what she says. 


Published 


THE STORY PRIMER. By G. W. Lewis. 
Cloth. 


by the author at Lakota, North Dakota. 

(9x7% in.) 83 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a unique Premier, both as to shape and con- 
tents. As to contents: On one page is a simple story, 
say about “Littl Boy Blue,” and some conspicuous 
words in the story are placed in one column. en be- 
side these words another column contains a phonic 
drill in words that have a sound like the conspicuous 
words. Say these last-named words are “run” and 
“Dan”; then the words in the phonic drill are “bun, 
dun, fun, gun, sun,” etc. and “ran, can, fan, man, pan, 


tan,” etc. On the opposite page is a practice reading, 
such as 

“Run! : 

Run, Dan, run! 

Run! Run! Run!” etc. 


As the child gains proficiency in reading the lessons 
grow in complexity, while the word list and the phonic 
drill are retained. There is much of repetition in the 
lessons, but repetition we understand is pedagogically 
the correct method for little children. The work as cer- 
tainly worth examination, perhaps adoption. 





Published in May 
THE 


RIVERSIDE EIGHTH READER 


(Van Sickle and Seegmiller) 
SPECIAL FEATURES 

PART ONE—Selections from Writers of the Twen- 

tieth Century, including 


F. Hepkinson Smith 
William Dean Howells 
Henry Van Dyke 
Dallas Lore Sharp 
Rudyard Kipling, etc. 


PART TWO—Study of Eleven Authors (Biog- 
raphies and Selections) including : 


Bret Harte 

Sir Walter Scott 
Washington Irving 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Edgar Alian Poe 

James Russel! Lowel! 
George Eliot, etc. 


THE EIGHTH READER completes the Series of 
Riverside Readers, consisting of a Primer and eight 
Readers. Are you acquainted with these books? 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


MAY. 


€-10: Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, Richmond, Va. 

9-10: Connecticut Association of 
Public School Superintendents, 
Hotel Taft, New Haven; Stanley H. 
Holmes, New Britain, sec’y. 

15-21: National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. 

18: Peace Day. 


JULY. 

1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, -— t. G 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 

8-10: National Education Association, 
Salt Lake City: D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


AUGUST. 
29-Sept. 13: Eighth International Con- 
gress of Students (“Corda Fratres” ), 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. I 
arrangements made by Cornell Gas. 
mopolitan Club. 


" 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MERIDEN. Plans have _ been 
practically completed for a large ex- 
tension of the work of Kimball 
Union..Academy....At...the..beginning 
of the next school year, in addition 
to the regular college preparatory 
course, courses in»agriculture...and 
domestic science will be inaugurated 
on a large scale. The institution has 
recently come into possession of 
abéut ninety acres of land, including 
farm buildings, and this farm will .be 
operated as an integral part of the 
work of thé "sch6ok*© It will be the 
laboratory as well as the practice 
school of the agricultural courses. 
Similarly, the Whole ~enterprise™ of 
boarding and rooming, the students 
will be made to contribute to the vi- 
tal significance of the » courses in 
household arts. Both .the agricul- 
tural and the domestic arts work 
will be in charge of trained experts. 
This is one of the most. significant 
items in the remarkable recent de- 
velopment of the higher institutions 
of the state, the grand object of all 
being to accomplish a reorganization 
of our education‘in such a way that 
the school may become primarily an 
interpreter of the daily round ‘of life 
in a democracy. 


ROCHESTER. . The . state. super- 
intendent has filed his, repont to .the 
Rochester school, board on, the. in- 
vestigation conducted, there during 
the month of March. The report is 
an extended document, dealing with 
all. phases of the school situation in 
the city, and represents by all odds 
the most thorough investigation and 
report upon local.school..conditions 
ever made in the state. 

MEREDITH. A largely-attended 
mass meeting of the citizens was 
held at Meredith to listen to an il- 
Tustrated lecture “by "the state super- 
intendent upon “Recent New Hamp- 
Shire School Buildings,” and at the 


+. wor 
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close of the lecture the meeting was 
addressed by Principal Silver of the 
Plymouth Normal school and Super- 
intendent Harry A. Brown of Cole- 
brook. Many intelligent questions 
were asked, and a great deal of light 
was thrown upon the whole local 
problem. Meredith citizens are 
greatly interested in the provision of 
an adequate modern school building, 
adapted to the local school needs. 


MANCHESTER. State Super- 
intendent Morrison addressed the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association con- 


nected with the Varney school, Man- 
chester, April 21. There are two of 
these associations in Manchester, 
one centring about. the Varney 
school on the West Side, and _ the 
other at the Lincoln Street school. 
The heads of the two schools are 
Principals George M. Winch and Al- 
vah M. Curtis. There has come to 
be a considerable number of these 
parent-teachers’ associations in the 
state, and it is greatly to be desired 
that there should be more of them. 
Perhaps nothing is capable of more 
effectively relating the home and the 
school and advancing the general 
cause of education in the state than 
these associations. There is a na- 
tional organization which has a con- 
gress in Boston in the month of 
May. A move is on foot to estab- 
lish a state organization at the same 
time. 

TILTON. The _ school board of 
Tilton town district and Superin- 
tendent Charles A. Breck have in- 
augurated an apparently successful 
solution of the problem of the noon 
hour and luncheon time in country 
schools. Raw material is brought 
from home, and wholesome warm 
luHCHeSHS” are “prepared by the chil- 
dren in the schoolhouse. The hoon 
hour furnishes the teacher’s greatest 
educational opportunity, and Super- 
intendent Breck and the_ school 
board seem to have met and solved 
the .problem..excellently well. 

Under Superintendent  Breck’s 
guidance and with the co-operation 
of.the school boards, school savings 
banks have been inaugurated in both 
,Lilton union district and in Belmont. 
The deposits from the Belmont 
schools aggregated about $80 in the 
first few weeks. 


VERMONT. 


Our correspondent writes:— 

The commission for investigating 
the conditions and system of edu- 
cation in the state is making a very 
thorough investigation and careful 
study of the educational conditions. 
The members are gathering a large 
amount of statistics and observing 
the school work in all phases. We 
hall later know how we appear in 
the eyes of the expert, and_ shall 
likely receive some helpful sugges- 
tions for improving our system and 
method of work. We are glad of 
this investigation, for the educators 
of Vermont want to be in the front 
rank in the march of educational ad- 


vance. 

The greatest difficulty which we 
educators find is the indifference 
of the people in general and their 
lack -of appreciation of the good 
school over the poor one. This may 
be a general condition over the 


country, but it is especially marked 
inthis-.state.. The legislatures have 
been liberal in state aid, but many of 
the towns consider the maintaining 
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of schools an “expense” which must 
be kept just as low as possible. 

RUTLAND. The Rutland county 
annual meeting for school directors, 
truant officers, school superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers was 
held in the high school assembly 
hall April 23. The attendance was 
good, and the meeting was consid- 
ered the best which has been held. 
The special speakers were Superin- 
tendent ‘Barss of the State Indus- 
trial school, Hon. M. S. Stone, and 
Dr. Hillagas of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Representative Riply of Poult- 
ney explained the new school legis- 
lation. The aim in most of the 
changes made was to give more 
state aid to the smaller towns of a 
small grand list. Several talks were 
given by school directors. The offi- 
cers of the association were elected 
from the school directors. 

MORRISVILLE. Another inno- 
vation has come to the progressive 
work of *the Morrisville schools. 
The graduates of the high school 
are to wear caps and gowns at the 
graduation exercises, and there are 
to be no expensive graduation 
dresses. This scheme may be hard 
upon’ the dressmakers, but it cer- 
tainly will lift a big burden from the 
parents. The excess to which this 
expense has been carried in some 
schools is becoming almost unbear- 
able for parents in moderate finan- 
cial circumstances. Other schools 
will do well to follow Morrisville, 
and it is rumored that several others 
are going to follow suit. Also there 
is to be no admission fee to the 
graduation exercises. 

That the students of the Castleton 
Normal school are getting a thor- 
ough training in music as well as im 
other lines was fully evidenced by 
the most creditable manner in which 
the school gave the Japanese oper- 
etta, “Princess Chrysanthemum,” on 
the evening of May 22. It was 
given before a large and very appre- 
ciative audience in a most creditable 


manner. Miss Weller, the music 
instructor, is giving the girls a train- 
ing to teach music in the rural 
schools. Thirteen teachers outside 


of the school are taking up the agri- 
cultural correspondence course with 
much profit to their schools. 

The board of education has made 
the courses of study and regulations 


for entrance and graduation for the 
normal schools, and the catalogs 
will soon be out. There are to be 
two courses, an elementary and sec- 
ondary. Candidates with two 


years high school training, and those 
who have secured a regular teachers’ 


certificate by examination, may be 
admitted to the elementary course, 
and after two years’ training may 
receive a diploma and a_ teachers’ 
certificate good for five years. 
Graduates from a standard high 
school and others with _ sufficient 
educational training and teaching 
experience may be admitted to the 
secondary course, and ajiter two 


years’ training receive a diploma and 
a ten-year certificate. Special stu- 
dents may be admitted by the board 
of education. 

HARTFORD. The Hartford 
schools are taking up manual train- 
ing and domestic science. 

The program for the superintend- 
ent conference which is to be held 
at Oueen City park the last week in 
June is made, and copies are being 
distributed to the superintendents. 
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st Holly is considering the es- 
dablishinent’ Of "a"SeHoot 


in agriculture. ~This project is being 


pushed’ véry strongly) by» Superim® 
tendent Dorsey. 
MIDDLEBURY. The summer 


6ession at Middlebury Collegei gives 
every promise of being as great a 
guccess as that of. last _ season. 
Courses im education and) psychol- 
Ogy are supplemented by courses for 
teachers in English, Latin, German, 
history, nature study, mathematics, 
and metal work. In addition to in- 
structors from the college faculty 
there will be several instructors irom 
other institutions: Professor . Dins- 
more of Berea College, in elemen- 
tary education; Dr. Pettengill.. of 
Harvard University, in erman; 
Professor Stetson of Dartmouth 
College, in physics and astronomy; 
Dr. Hesselgrave of Chatham, New 
Jersey, -in Biblical, literature; .. Dr. 
Harrington, formerly of ‘Oberlin 
College, and Donald H. Witeeler of 
Lawrenceville school, New Jersey, 
in English and public speaking. 
Middlebury College is located in a 
New England aitat of the best 
type, easy of access, healthful in en- 
vironment, and set in the midst of 
natural scenery of surpassing beauty. 
Arrangements have been made for a 
number of attractive lectures and 
entertainments during the session. 


—_—_— 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SALEM. Trustees of the Essex 
County Agricultural school elected 
Fred A. Smith as the first superin- 
tendent of the institution. Mr. 
Smith is a very well-known market 
gardener of Ipswich, and has been in 
charge of one of the largest farms in 
the county for ten years. His salary 
is to be $3,500. The trustees are now 
looking for a farm and buildings, for 
which they are authorized to spend 
not more than $75,000. 


CHELSEA. Pure milk at a 
nominal cost is being furnished to 
pupils in three of the Chelsea public 
schools daily, under an arrangement 
that has just been put into effect 
through the efforts of Miss Adelaide 
Pierce, principal of the Cary school. 
The children drink the milk with 
their luncheons, made up by their 
parents at home. Not only the 
Chelsea board of health and the 
school officials, but the parents as 
well have commended the idea, and 
it may be extended to include all the 
public schools in the city. 

NORTHBRIDGE. This town 
has been educationally favored in 
many ways. It has one of the best 
high school buildings in a town of 
its size in New England. Not more 
than one town has its equal. But 
its advantages are not merely ma- 
terial. For about a quarter of a 
century Arthur Whiting has been 
upon the school board, and he has 
done all sorts of good things. . In 
all of those years he has promoted 
prompt and uniform attendance by 
presenting to every child who has 
been neither absent nor tardy for a 
year a year’s subscription to any 
popular magazine from St. Nicholas 
to McClure’s. He also gave one of 
the best teachers’ libraries in the 
country, and has kept it up to date. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. The high rank 


of Rhode Island in respect to the 
professional qualifications of its 
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teachers is hardly equaled in any 
wr 

to the annual .,report . ofthe state 
hoard of education just-out. More 
than seventy-six.per cent. of Rhode 
Island teachers are of the highest 
professional standard set by the 
State education department, accord- 
ing to the report. Of the balance, 
nearly all. are reported to have had 
the advantage of high school educa- 
tion and of some professional study 
and have. successfully passed re- 
quired examinations. The total ex- 
penditure in the state for public edu- 
cation amounted to $2,807,362.84, ac- 
cording to ‘the report. Of this 
amount the sum of $2,016,264.19 was 
expended for the public day schools, 
and $68,481.55 for the public even- 
ing schools. The report states that 
of..the.entire sum expended, $579,- 
967.21 were from the state, and 
$2,156,888.51 from city and town 
taxes, and $71,207.12 from loans aad 
other sources. After stating the 
high standard of qualifications of the 
teachers’ of the state, the report con- 
tinues :— 

“Such gratifying condition, result- 
ing from gradual and steady im- 
provement in past years, is due to 
several agencies, originating in pro- 
gressive public sentiment, directed 
by definite aims in state administra- 
tion. Of these agencies the first in 
time and importance is the state’s 
normal school, established more 
than fifty years ago for the training 
of teachers. In all that the general 
assembly has done to promote effi- 
ciency in public education, few acts 
have been so productive of results 
sought as its steadfast and general 
support of this institution. 

“The establishment of an exclu- 
sively state system of certificating 
teachers, which was inaugurated fif- 
teen years ago, made it possible to 
determine proper standards of teach- 
ers’ qualifications, eliminate poor 
teaching, and~promote better prepa- 
ration and higher recognition of 
teachers. 

“Other agencies are the state’s 
system of teachers’ pensions and the 
minimum salary law. 

“Another element of efficiency in 
teaching is permanency of _ service. 
The time of frequent changes of 
teachers has passed except in a few 
schools. Only one-sixth of our 
teachers change their positions dur- 
ing the year, and such changes in- 
clude promotions, transfers, and re- 
tirements. 

“Permanency of service is also 
shown by the fact that the average 
term of service of all teachers in our 
public schools is twelve years. Al- 
though a few municipalities practi- 
cally give tenure of position to their 
teachers, and, although efficient 
teachers are re-engaged year after 
year, our teachers have in law no 
guarantee of continuity of employ- 
ment and no protection against un- 
just dismissal except during the term 
of contract, which is often drawn to 
annul such protection. The result 
is that, though happily infrequent, 
a ‘competent teacher may be dis- 
missed without just cause and with 
prejudice to her reputation and 
means of livelihood. It is believed 
that the service of teachers may be 
elevated, instruction made more ef- 
ficient, and our public system of 
schools thereby strengthened by 
legal provisions that would safe- 
guard the teachers’ tenure of service 
in all our public schools, and at the 
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same time protect the schools’ ffom 
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NEW_YORK CITY. Chancellor 
Elmer h Browm and Pros 
persthaet oF poluica of New York 

het Po ew Y 
U y have been as to ton 
on the commission appointed by Me 


state executive committee of th 
Young Men’s Christian Associatiog 
of New York to make a study of the 
country boy in the city, and to diss 
cover, if possible, why the country 
does not hold more of its ambitious 
and promising young «men. Thé 
commission will report its findings 
to the state convention of the Y. M. 
C. A. to be held at Albany in Feb- 
ruary Of next year. 

In order to help meet the demands 
for specially trained teachers of de- 
fective children the New York Uni- 
versity summer school is to offer a 
course of six weeks in this work. 
By way of laboratory practice a 
model school will be conducted with 
about seventy-five defective children 
as pupils. Each class will be in 
the charge of a specialist so that 
students taking the course may see 
how such subjects as reed and raffia 
work, basket-making, simple sewing, 
dish-washing, etc, are actually 
taught the backward and feeble- 
minded pupils. 


NEW JERSEY. 

PASSAIC. Strenwous efforts are 
being made to reduce the cost of 
graduation exercises, which patient 
parents are so often asked to bear. 
The board of education has re- 
quested that no girl carry flowers. 
The board also adopted a resolution 
asking the girls of the graduating 
class to limit their expenditures for 
graduation dresses to $5, and offer- 
ing a prize of $10 for the best dress, 
costing less than $5, and $5 for the 
next best dress. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
MISSOURI. 


The legislative provision for rural 
high schools is so popular that com- 
munities are making applications 
wor ig most promptly and gener- 
ally. 

SPRINGFIELD. More money 
for schools is badly needed, but the 
air is full of anti-sentiment, and no 
one knows what even this “best city 
in Missouri” will do. : 


JEFFERSON CITY. A _ sum- 
mary of the acts of the recent legis- 
lature affecting the public schools 
of Missouri includes :— 

Carter-Brydon law, guaranteeing 
to every rural school an eight- 
months’ term, provided it levies the 
constitutional limit for school pur- 
poses and sends its children regu- 
larly to school. One hundred dol- 
lars special aid granted to each dis- 
trict, if needed, to have eight months 
of school. 

Wilson-McRoberts high school aid 
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We Sold More Holden Book Covers 


in January 1913 
than in any preceding January in the past 43 years! 


It is Due to the Materials, Design, and Ease of Adjustment, to 
the Great Saving created by making the Free Text Books Last 


nearly Twice as Long, to the Protection to the Pupils from con- 
tagious diseases by providing a Clean, Waterproof, Germproof 
Book Cover before the books are transferred from one Pupil 
to another. 





G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


law, granting from $200 to $800 to 
weak high schools. 

Crossley-Snodgrass law, provid- 
ing for teacher-training courses in 
high schools to prepare teachers for 
the rural schools, and grants $750 
state aid to schools that do this 
work, 

Buford-Colley law on consolida- 
tion and rural high schools to take a 
high school into every community 
in the state. 

Crossley-Orr free text-book law, 
empowering each school district to 
own its text-books and furnish them 


free to pupils. Pro rata of the 
county foreign insurance tax 
moneys, which amount to 30 to 


83 cents per pupil enumerated and 
which will about maintain a free 
text-book system after the initial 
cost has been met, granted. 

Taylor law, providing for an an- 
nual convention of the school direc- 
tors and officers’ in each county. 


IOWA. 


DBS MOINES. Z. C. Thorn- 
burg, who was elected to succeed 
Superintendent Riddell, at a salary 
of $4,000, has announced that he will 
direct his every effort toward the es- 
tablishment by September 1 of voca- 
tional schools; the extension of in- 
dustrial branches to the lower 
grades, and the semi-annual promo- 
tion of pupils. 

KEOSAUQDA. Superintendent 
Leon D. Smith has been unani- 
mously re-elected at the highest sal- 
ary ever paid a superintendent here. 


WISCONSIN. 


EAU CLAIRE. The Senate passed 
the bill appropriating $75,000 per 
year for three years to build a nor- 
mal school at Eau Claire. 

MADISON. To study the meth- 
ods by which the University of Wis- 
consin is serving the state in various 
ways, a party of fifty public officials 
and citizens of Philadelphia and 
other cities of Pennsylvania have 
arranged an inspection trip to Madi- 
son for four days from May 21 to 





May 25. The Pennsylvanians are 
particularly interested in the rela- 


tion of the university to the state, 
cities, and rural communities through 
the medium of the extension divi- 
sion’s municipal reference bureau, 
traveling package libraries, commer- 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


cial reference bureau, correspond- 
ence study, health bureau, class work 
fin extension centres, vocational 
guidance and through the agricul- 
tural demonstrations and extension 
service. The ultimate purpose of 
the visit is to develop similar ac- 
tivities in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Penn- 
sylvania State College. The party 
will include: Mayor Rudolph Blank- 
enburg; Morris L. Cook, director of 
public works; John P. Connelly, 
chairman of the finance committee 
of the councils; Owen Wister, the 
well-known novelist, who is inter- 
ested in political reforms; and other 
public officials. The University of 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania State 
College, and Franklin Institute will 
also be represented. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. State Super- 
intendent Charles A. Greathouse is 
taking an active interest in the Indi- 
ana Bankers’ Association’s state 
conference on the new vocational 
law, to be held here June 3 and 4. 
A letter has been sent b- Mr. Great- 
house to each county superintend- 
ent asking that the county officials 
mame delegates to attend the confer- 
ence, that they may obtain all infor- 
mation possible on the vocational 
law, which will be one of the chief 
subjects before the conference. 


OHIO. 


AKRON. Buchtel College, an in- 
stitution with a long and highly 
creditable history, has been offered 
to the city of Akron as a municipal 
institution. 

MASSILLON. Superintendent! 
Lewis E. York has been unani- 
mously and heartily re-elected for a 
four-year term at a salary at $2,500, 
an advance of $400. Mr. York is 
one of the most prominent superin- 
tendents of the state, being one of 
the board of control of the Ohio 
Teachers’ and Pupils’ Reading Cir- 
cle and an exceedingly able lecturer. 





MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. A_ committee 
has been appointed to make an ex- 
tensive study on the status of teach- 
ers’ salaries throughout the country. 
This is the preliminary step sug- 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 





gested by the board of education in 
the campaign for a higher salary 
scale for Minneapolis teachers. : 

ST. PAUL. Superintendent Pot- 
ter announces that the present un- 
graded schools will be abolished at 
the end of this year. 

Free kindergartens are to be 
opened in June. Half-dav continua- 
pen schools will be opened in the 
all. 





KANSAS. 


Professor D. M. Bowen, superin- 
tendent of the training school of the 
Manual Training Normal school at 
Pittsburg, has been made executive 
secretary of the new state board of 
education, with headquarters at To- 
peka. 


CHANUTE. Chanute will have 
the first junior high school in Kan- 
sas 1i present plans materialize. Su- 
perintendent J. F. Hughes put the 
proposition up to the board of edu- 
cation, and later to the voters in a 
thorough and straightforward cam- 
paign of pwblicity. Approval of his 
plan for reorganization was ex- 
pressed on all sides. The board of 
education of Chanute in February 
unanimously approved of the “six 
and six” method of conducting 
schools as outlined by Superintend- 
ent Hughes. One month later the 
matter was checked up to the voters 
in the form of a resolution of the 
board providing for the erecting of 2 
senior high school building and a 
junior high school building. The 
jumor high school is to consist of 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, and the senior high school 
of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades. In April the bond propo- 
sition carried by a majority of 905. 
The vote was 1,565 for and 660 
against. Two buildings will at once 
be erected. The junior high school 


will cost $55,000, the senior high 
school $45,000. 
MANHATTAN. More than 200 


calls for teachers of vocational sub- 
jects have been received since Janu- 
arv 1 by Edwin L. Holton, director 
of the summer school at the Kansas 
Agricultural College. These calls 
are for teachers of agriculture, do- 
mestic science, manual training, the 
sciences, and mathematics. Profes- 
sor Holton conducts an employment 
bureau for teachers. He has been 
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unable to supply the déniand, al- 
though salaries offered range 
from to $2,400 a year. . The in- 
creasing popularity of vocational 
subjects in high schools of the state 
has been responsible for the con- 
stant demand for teachers of these 
subjects. To supply this demand the 
agricultural college started a sum- 
mer school two years ago for teach- 
ers. Instructors in country schools 
could come to the agricultural col- 
lege during their vacations and fit 
themselves to teach vocational sub- 
jects, thus increasing their salaries 
fifty to one hundred per cent. The 
school became so popular that the 
attendance more than doubled last 
year. 

HAYES. W. S. Picken, who has 
been president of the State Agri- 
cultural Normal school of this place 
since its establishment ten years 
ago, has resigned. He has made a 
record of notable success in the de- 
velopment of an important new in- 
stitution. He has had opportunities 
unapproached elsewhere in the West, 
and he has made much of these op- 
portunities. 


ILLINOIS. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


The largest schoo) of Orat 
in rica 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Previdedt | 
Ame It Byer: ture, ahd 
the student a knowledge of his own mote mo 


expression whether as a creative thin 

an interpreter. A beautiful new building 
Summer sessions. and tall in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 

Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J, Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 1913 


will open for its nineteenth year on 


JULY 1, 1913 


One hundred and seventy courses in aca- 


demicand professiona! subjects will be astven. 


7 ial courses by experts in 
nee of Education, Manual Arts, Music, 


Do- 
Physical 


mestic an Baoncunies = 7 

DECATUR. A dry goods house BEMaing, -eigutcoursse ™ ine eancatbna of 

of this city furnished boys of the Accounting and Finance. Excellent - 
public schools with 4,700 trees, tonite Sy graduate work. For informa’ 


which were planted by the schools 
on Arbor day. 


SPRINGFIELD. There are three 
bills before the legislature relating 
to teachers’ pensions. Two of them 
seek to amend the teachers’ pension 
law in districts of over 100,000. One 
was introduced by Senator O’Con- 
nor, and is known as Senate bill No. 
299. The otter is Senate bill No. 
353, and was introduced by Lund- 
berg. The third pension bill is an 
entirely new act, relating to dis- 
tricts ‘between 30,000 and 100,000. 
This is Senate bill No. 89, intro- 
duced by Mr. Dailey. Senate bill 
No. 298 has the following pro- 
vision:— 

“That in order to promote the 
public welfare and provide for a 
higher degree of efficiency in the 
public schools of the state, it shall 
be unlawful hereafter for any board 
of directors or board of education 
having control of any public school 
or system of public schools in this 
state to employ any teacher at a 
salary of less than $300 per year; 
provided, said teacher is required to 
devote full time to teaching in said 
school.” 

ROCKFORD. Superintendent 
Peleg R. Walker. after a half cen- 
tury of service to his state and coun- 
try as teacher and soldier, died here 
April 17. No other person has so 
influenced the intellectual and moral 
life of the city of Rockford as this 
plain, honest, forceful, God-fearing, 
child-loving man. And no city has 
ever shown its deep appreciation of 
the great service of a great char- 
acter more fittingly than Rockford 
did to her friend, teacher, patriot, 
citizen, Peleg R. Walker. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


ARKANSAS. 
HOT SPRINGS. Hot Springs 


has acquired a most promising su- 


perintendent in T. C. Lockard of 
Yazoo City, Miss. 
ALABAMA. 
BIRMINGHAM. Superintendent 


J. H. Phillips has arranged a course 


JAMES E. LOUGH, Director. 
New York University, Washington Equare 
New York City. 








—_—_ 


of lectures in ten centres on child 
health and hygiene. The lectures 
are delivered by physicians who are 
specialists in their lines and are de- 
signed for the instruction of moth- 
ers in the care of children. 
LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS. _ Superintend- 
ent J. M. Gwinn has the most elabo- 
rate tables in the department of hy- 
giene that we have seen. There are 


sixty-four pages devoted to these 
tables. 
"MISSISSIPPI. 
OXFORD. Legislation which 


would bar students affiliated with 
Greek letter fraternities from state 
educational institutions és violative 
of the fourteenth amendment. to the 
constitution of the United States, 
and at variance with the constitu- 
tion of Mississippi, according to a 
decision handed down here last 
week. Special Chancellor Lambo 
gave this decision in a test suit. The 
case will be appealed. 

GULFPORT. Superintendent C. 
A. Williamson, who resigns to go 
into business here, is succeeded by 
Ira C. Gilmer, who has been a 
leader in educational affairs of Meri- 
dian during his principalship of the 
high school there. 


TEXAS, 


AUSTIN. Under the direction of 
Dr. Clarence Truman Gray of the 
department of education of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Robert Goodman 
of the university has prepared a dis- 
cussion of the needs of the public 
free school system of Texas, m its 
relation to the solution of the prob- 
lems of country life. Mr. Goodman 
assumes the deficiencies of the rural 
schools to be a primary, if not the 
controlling cause of the abandon- 
ment of the country for urban life, 


“SUPERINTENDENT'S EXAMINATION 
School Superintendent’s Certificate 


4 public examination of perso ishing 
to obtain the — of ap rovel of the 
Board o 


ae + me gg | the 
Schools, in ac- 

ce with Chapter 215, A ) 

be held in Boston. di Sandh tan Tobfon 


. Write to 
Education, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. -_ 











NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
North American Gymnastic Union 
Oldest Ameri anes ; 

erican Institutio 

of teachers of physica! train! ing. Unequaled 
record for successful juates. Two and 
four year courses for h school graduates 
leading to academic titleand d 4 .‘——— 
men and eleven women graduates this year. 
ped a and oe Bony ay Physical 

teac A, u in connection. Last 


year's 
421 East Michigan Street, indianapolis, Ind 





gt4Ts NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
i ear Mase. For both sexea 

catalogue, address the Principal 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 





TO TEACHERS 


If you have the class we have the 
that means its success. “English Gheammer 
pg os ism and Comparison” 165 pages, 
pe e wether Ce to the long de- 





fora mar tmakes the work 
prevable study. To reason out the proper 
use o t,—c’ phrase, or word— 
with the roof, beyond dispute, conscious 
rom the beginhing that such a thing has 
really been made ible must prove de- 
light of any student. This is the very book 


—{t means success 
and 50 cents brings it ones by return mail. 


H. H. Henderson, Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


University of Maine 


SUMMER TERM 


July 7-August 15, 1913 


For circular address 
President ROBERT J. ALEY 
Orono, Maine. 


Middlebury College 
SUMMER SESSION 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


In the Green Mountain region. For all in- 
terested in summer study. 21 instructors, 48 
courses. Special work for elementary aad 
high school teachers, and college and gradu- 
ate students. Cool, comfortable acccomoda- 
tiens. Lowest rates in New England. Ex- 
tensive campus. Tensis courts, boating, 
canoeing, mountain climbing. Attractive 
social life. July 1 te August 8. Illustrated 
booklet. Address 


RAYMOND McFARLAND, Director 
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» » TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 2 


D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 








THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


An cy for provident teachers and school officers who are 
for the future. Personal cal 
formerly of 


lanning for next year and 
and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, 





will return it to us. T cente may mean dollars to you in the future because 
ving Patt calls just now for high salaried men and women for next year. If it is 
impossible to advance yourself in your present position why not try the aid of an Agency’ 


THE STATES TEAGHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


Pilgerd Building A. W. Holman, Manager 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Established 1885. Telephone, Hay. 16.8 


A postal card will bring our membership blank to you; and a two,cent stamp and an 
ear-ieh lope hree 








MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 
Bstablished 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


We place teachers in every department of school work, from the Kindergarten to the 
University, in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas 
Okiatioma, New Mexico Arizona, 
California, Washington, Oregon, 
Utah, Idaho, Nebraska. Write us 
today, for free Booklet, showing 
how we place our teachers. 
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ROOY NT TEACHERS 


ACENcCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER COLO 








and, ts a series of reforms in 
capemeell and their management 
to divert the trend of the people 
from the city and back to the farm. 
“Neither the cause nor the cure 
of the abandonment of country’ life 
by the cream. of its population, lies 
in the productivity or profit of the 
Oil. € only cure lies in making 
rural life more humanly interesting, 
more fichly enjoyable. ‘The picked 
men who desert it are’ in search of 
the higher things of life and of the 
irit. § They) .endure , all. the: saeri- 
fees of tearing up their homes that 
they may have the , satisfaction” ‘of 
knowing that their children are se- 
curing a better, education, and are 
being better fitted ‘to cope witlt the 
responsibilities of life.” 


OKLAHOMA. 

The new superintend- 
is .E. D. Overholzer. of 
Indiana’ Mr. Overholzer 
has been prominent in educational 
circles. of Indiana for several years. 
He succeeds James A. Koontz here. 


TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. Miss Ethel 
Northern, biteasad of.) primary 
work, has been on a tour of in- 
spection) of the datest amd best work 
along the way to and from New 
England... She wags, in Boston, . and 
vicinitv several days. 

KNOXVILLE: This year’s ses- 
sion of the Summter School of the 
South ‘will be an exceedingly profit- 
able one, and will have ail the popu- 
larity of other years if present indi- 
cations be true. The six weeks of 
the session are from June 24 to 
August 1. 


TULSA. 
ent here 
Clinton, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. At the close 
of one of the most enthusiastic and 
in every way excellent meetings that 
the International Kindergarten 
Union has ever held, these officers 
were elected: Mrs. Mary B. Page, 
of Chicago, president; Miss Stella 
Wood of Minneapolis, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Margaret J. Stan- 
nard of Boston for re-election as 
second vice-president; “Miss Cath- 
ere R. Watkins of Washington, D. 
C., corresponding secretary and 
treasurer; Miss Myra Winchester of 
New York, , recording secretary. 
Springfield, Mass., was chosen as 
the meeting place for next year. 

The sixteen delegates appointed 
to represent the district at the In- 
ternational School Hygiene Con- 
gress in Buffalo are: Dr. M. C. 
Woodward, Dr. William M. David- 
son, Dr. Willard S. Small, Dr. John 
L. Norris, Dr. Louise Taylor-Jones, 
Walter _S. Ufford, Dr. Shepherd I. 
Franz, Dr. William H. Wilmer, Dr. 
George M. Kober, Dr. Emory A. 
Bryant, E. S. Martin, Dr. William 
C. Gwynn, Dr. Wickliffe Rose, Mrs. 
Susie Root Rhodes, Dr. Thomas T. 
Shields, and Dr. W. C. Ruediger. 


SOUTHWESTERN 


—_—— 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN DIEGO. Interest in’ the 
school ground improvement contest 
is getting keener every day. Sev- 
eral months. ago County Horticul- 
tural Commissioner Weinland insti- 
tuted the contest to be participated 
in by the schools of San Diego 


STATES. 





_ @ENEELY4 CO. » 
vosron Rs | BET | 





county. He offered prizes for the 
best temporary improvement in 
school grounds, the best permanent 
improvement in the grounds in the 
way ot trees and plants that would 
last over a year, and the best work 
school gardens. The contest will 
close about May 20. 

The election of Dr. Samuel T. 
Black to the school board is an 
event of unusual significance. Hie 
has been a high school principal, a 
county superintendent, state superi- 
tendent, and principal of the San 
Diego State Normal school, and is 
living a quiet, restful life in this 
city. He will be eminently able and 
umformly wise as a member of the 
school board of the city. 


—_—— 


COLORADO. 

GREELEY. A _ department of 
moral and humane education will be 
a feature of the six-weeks’ summer 
term in the State Teachers’ College 
at Greeley this year. The term 
opens June 16. Dr. W. R. Callicotte 
of the state bureau of child and ani- 
mal protection will conduct this de- 
partment. This is the first time in 
the history of the schools of this 
country that teachers are to be in- 
structed on the subject of moral and 
humane education. 


,’ 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 519.) 








ownership excluded 
from the provisions of existing 
treaties regarding “all nations.” 
Lewis Nixon concurred in this view 
and even argued that the United 
States, if it wished, could exempt 
American vessels in the foreign 
trade from tolls as well as the coast- 
wise shipping. He argued that the 
present violent protests agaimst the 
remission of tolls on coastwise ship- 
ping were intended to make the 
United States rest its case there, in- 
stead of carrying the exemption fur- 
ther. 


THE RECOGNITION OF CHINA 


There were delays in the organi- 
zation of the Chinese parliament, due 
m part to differences between the 
cabinet and parliament regarding 
the signature of the five-power loan, 
and. in part to the  umnexpected 
strength of the radical party in the 
assembly, which held back the elec- 
tion of a speaker. But as soon as 
these difficulties were over, and 
both houses of parliament were or- 
ganized, the United States formally 
recognized the young republic. It 
is fitting that the United States 
should be the first of the great 
powers» to-extend recognition § to 
China; and one may even feel a little 
irritation with. Brazil, whose friendly 
precipitancy in this matter kept the 
United States from being the first of 
all countries to do it. The Chinese 
republic has a difficult and possibly 
stormy path before it, and it de- 
serves American sympathy 


this country 
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City Schools in the South 


The first table below-shows the 
total receipts of the school systems 
in a dozen cities of the South, to- 
gether with the figures for popula- 
tion and per capita receipts based 
on enrollment figures. 

These tables were published with 
comments by Superintendent Rhett 
of Charleston in the daily press of 
his city:— 

TABLE NO. 1. 
TOTAL RECEIPTS OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS— 


1910-1911. 
Popnia- Per 
tion, Capita 
Receipts. 
Little Rock....... 45,941 $6.53 
Columbus ........ 20,554 5.35 
Birmingham ..... 132,685 4.88 
New Orleans..... 339,075 4.80 
Asheville ........ 18,762 3.66 
meememte . ca.ccianse 154,839 3.36 
Savannah (1912). 65,064 3.25* 
Portsmouth ...... 33,190 319 
Columbia ........ 26,319 3.06 
Galveston ........ 36,981 2.76 
Montgomery ..... 38,136 2.51 
Charleston ....... 58,833 2.21 


~ Approximate estimate. The Savannah sys- 
tem includes the rural schools of Chatham 
county. 
Richmond—No data. 
Chattanooga—No data. 
Muskogee—No data. 


TABLE NO. 2. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS AND EXPENDITURES PER 
CAPITA OF POPULATION, 1911. 


Tnited -Stetes: 3.503 ea ee eet 
North Atlantic states.......... 53 
North Central stgtes........... 5.71 
Southern states.........ccveee- 2.49 
Western states. ....:../.cbesduen 7.27 
Per 

Capita 

Popu’a- Expend- 

tion itures 

Muskogee ....... 25,27 $7.13 
Little Rock....... 45,941 7.03 
Birmingham ..... 132,685 4.88 
New Orleans..... 339,075 4.87 
Columbus ........ 20,554 4.76 
Asheville ......... 18,762 8.96 
Richmond ........ 127,863 3.83 
PURLARER Si ui sa ees 154,839 8.74 
Montgomery ..... 38,136 8.49 
Columbia so. .eces 26,319 8.42 
Galveston ........ 36,891 2.92 
Chattanooga ....No data 2.49 
Savannah (1910).. 65,064 2.38 
Charleston ....... 58,833 2.23 
Portsmouth ...... 33,190 1.85 


TABLE NO. 38. 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL, 
BASED ON AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, 


1910-1911. 
United States. os .c5%.s. caepaue $33.23 
North Atlantic states.......... 43.25 
North Central states.........- $8.24 
Southern states........cscese . 17.53 
Western states. .....4.ssesubes 55.32 
Little Rock. ..:...i.iseccamee 58.63 
New Orleans. ........cccccees . 48.39 
Birmingham «........<icoseseie 41.78 
Muskowee scccds i. csc cauueeue 86.32 
Colamibus.. . .. évsiccscvsseueen 36.32 
Montgomery ........s.seesees 35.51 
Richmond <.<ceci hsi«ktenaee 35.44 
Galveston o.cik cscs. sds 31.56 
Columbia 4.éc....<...2s0eel 30.30 
Malanta 4666. So ccee ace 28.22 
Asheville... ccccccesscéaseue . 25.78 
Savannah (1910)........s+0eee 24.4 
Charleston 24.02 


Chattanooga ... 
ortsmouth 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


to Ohio is a change often made through the School Bulletin Teachers 
NEW YORK Agency as well as the change from Ohio to New York. In April, 1913, 
the Super ntendent of Schools at Warren, Ohio, te hed that he had a vacancy in his 
high school in physics and mathematics and asked us tel ph if we had an available 
man. vege vi eager Lawrence University a # Y., & man whose record 
raduate on the long distance telephone at rsonality we knew well, and found 
e desired the position. We pte, gy ee to and received a telegram in 
reply to send him at once if we could guarantee him. We called him by 
long distance telephone and he was shortly om his way to Warren, OHIO 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachere to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mer. 
introduces to Col 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY iniodnees to Cole 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assi Gov- 
perp oom forevery ent of instruction ; recommends gocd Bebools to parenta. Call on 
ress 


or 
firs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY !2tes seve ox ro, ese 


“ge men and women om 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. ; 











PECIA LISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoo)}s and Colleges in Penn- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach seme approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure i ek to $79 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ ENCY, R. L. MYERS @ CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least SO of the 90 counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 

do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° ‘io Tyomcn: Suhtine ween ™ 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York. ¥. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competemt Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager. 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 











THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °*cmitvo"m.’” 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Westerm 
Office : Spokane, Washington. ° 








TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin ++ Tenth 
TEE PARKER AGENCY +3 Spokane, Washington *" Year 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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The Machines 
Make the Positions 


IT still a minute — just one minute. 
There, while you were sitting still, a 
new Remington Typewriter began work 
in some business office, for we make and 
sell a machine a minute. , 
Don’t you’ see that there is a position a 
minute waiting for someone competent to 
fill it? 
Remington machines are making positions faster 


than any other typewriter, therefore it pays students 
to learn the Remington. 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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LECTURES 


A. E. WINSHIP, Litt. D., LL. D. 


Latest 1913 Addresses: 
Visions Along Highways and in Byways. 
The Vision of Public School Music. 
The Banker’s Vision 


Successes of 1912: 
Schools and Their Critics. 
The Personal Element. 
Getting Into the Game. 
Professional Vitality. 
Education for Efficiency. 


Lectures of Remarkable Vitality : 
Rescuing Rascals. 
Making Boys Manly. 
Making Girls Womanly. 
The Accompanist. 
Praise, Price, and Prize 
Vitality of Personality. 


Distinctly for Teachers: 
The Newest New Education. 
The New Arithmetic. 
The New English Teaching. 
The New Discipline. 
Latest and Best in Education. 
Horace Mann. 


TESTIMONIALS 


Better than any written testimonials, of 
which hundreds might be given, or press 
notices, of which thousands have been printed 
is the fact that Dr. Winship lectures in most 
of the states of the Union each succeeding 
year, that he lectures in many colleges, uni- 
versities, and normal schools each succeeding 
year, that he has often been on National, 
International, Sectional, and State Associa- 
tion programs whether mention be made of 
educational, editorial, political, religious or 
other special associations representing move- 
ments for public uplift. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Dr. Winship’s opportunity for knowing 
America and American life is unparalleled. 
His lecture engagements take him to the 
Pacific coast four times every twelvemonth, 
and on his way back and forth he goes North 
and South, meeting the leadersin professional 
and public life. 


AVAILABILITY 


Dr. Winship is more available for all sections 
of the country than any other public speaker. 
He will be in your section of the country 
sometime soon. Write and find out when. 


C. W. SOUTHWORTH 


6 BEACON STREET; BOSTON 

































